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RATTRAY’S 
COLD GOWRIE) 
TOBACCO 


T is the sure, unhurried touch 

of craftsmen that destines 
Old Gowrie for the pipes of con- 
noisseurs. Prepared by hand 
in the old-fashioned way from 
the pure Virginia leaf, this 
benign tobacco is conducive to 
serenity of mind. 
Those who have discovered Old 
Gowrie are often prompted to 
express their pleasure in it in ROYAL 
such terms as these :— — NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT 
F rom Sheffield - INSTITUTION 


“I do enjoy your tobacco, there's 


, _» save a me ‘ 


Over 77,000 lives have been saved 
since 1824, an average of 11 lives a 
week. Your contribution will help the 
Lifeboatmen to continue saving lives. 


none to beat 1.’ 


From Uttoxeter— 

“I extend my very best wishes to you 
and your staff and send many thanks 
for your continued courtesy and effic- 
tency ; last, but not least, for the super 
lative quality of your tobacco.” 

From F lackwell Heath 

“It gives me great pleasure to thank 
you once more for a year of smoking 
satisfaction. In these feckless days ut 
ts indeed comforting to have dealings 
with a firm whose seri we and products 
are so carefully guarded 
From Bedford 

"I should like to compl iment you 01 
blending such an excellent tobacco, and 
your promptness in despatch.” 


To be obtained ONLY from: 


CHARLES 
Tobacco Blender 
PERTH, SCOTLAND 


‘rice—78/- per Ib., Post Paid. 


Send 19 6 tor sample quarter- -lb. tin, Post Free, 


RATTRAY 





42 GROSVENOR GARDENS, 
LONDON, S.W.1. 
The Duke of Montrose, K.T., C.B., 
c.Vv.O., V.D. Treasurer 
Col. A. D. Burnett Brown, M.C., 
T.D., M.A. Secretary. 





ZYTOCIN 
Activated Garlic 
for Medicinal use. 


In odourless tablet form: 

Three weeks’ supply, 5s. 

Zytocin is for the restoration of the body’s 
basic condition. The Tablets are recom- 
mended specifically where nasal or bronchial 
Asthma, Catarrh, Fatigue or general Tox- 
aemia is the principal manifestation of il!- 


health. Zytocin is also of great assistance 
in skin complaints of constitutional origin. 


Let Zytocin help you this winter 


EMION LIMITED, 
22 Great Smith Street, 
LONDON, S.W.1 
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Please send all you can spare to: 
GENERAL SECRETARY, 


164 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE 
LONDON, W.C.2 


Isn’t it 
worth while? 


Just one of nearly 
40,000 happy youngsters 
admitted to our Homes 


The self-respect and confident bearing of the boys 
and girls who have been cared for in our Homes is 
enheartening. When we remember their misery and 
destitution, it is a wonderful reward to the many 
patrons who make this work possible. Will you 
help us to carry on? Although today times are 
difficult, even a little will help to make things easier 
for them. It is a work well worth supporting—in 
however modest a way. 


The SHAFTESBURY HOMES 
& ARETHUSA TRAINING SHIP 


Patron: H.M. The King 


“You'll find me and 
over two hundred 
others’ in the new 


HAMBERS’S 
GUIDE TO 


DOGS 


c pl handbook for the dog lover, 





giving information on all the breeds fami- 
liar in Britain and many known abroad. In- 
teresting features tell of dogs in history and 
folk-lore. The plentiful illustrations include 
fine studies of winners at recent shows. 


Ss. 6d. net. 


W. & R. CHAMBERS, LTD. 
LONDON AND EDINBURGH 
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By Appointment 
Wine Merchants to His Majesty the King 


HARVEY’S OF BRISTOL 
invite connoisseurs to sample a 
Very Fine Old Tawny Port 


“THE DIRECTORS’ BIN” 


On receipt of a remittance for 24/-, 

a full sized bottle of this exceptional 

Port will be sent, carriage and 
package free, from the 
Shippers of the Famous 


‘BRISTOL CREAM’ and 
‘BRISTOL MILK’ Sherries 


JOHN HARVEY & SONS LTD. 5 
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tol London Office : 40 King Street, St. James’s 





CORNISH 
GRANITE 


The Everlasting 
Tribute 


Oia 


FIME CANNOT CHANGE the beauty of De Lank 
owes? silver-grey granite. Memorials made from 
ko this imperishable material are truly ever- 
lasting tributes to the past—skilfully made and 
offering such a wide range of designs that no-one 
could fail to find one or another ideally suitable 
for any location. 


CORNISH DE LANK 


GRANITE QUARRIES CO 


De Lank . St. Breward . Cornwall 
Choosing a memorial is always a 
problem, but your local monumental 
mason will willingly help to ensure 
that your wishes are exactly trans- 
lated into a fitting memorial made 
from this beautiful natural stone. 
Write for a copy of the De Lank Cat- 
alogue of Memorial Designs or ask 
your monumental mason for a copy. 





CVS-45 


MARINE ENGINES 
DIESELS 


Full Diesel engines—four-stroke, compres- 
sion-ignition, solid injection, in a range of 
eight models from 22 to 132 H.P. 
Comply with Lioyd’s and Board of Trade 
requirements. 


RICARDOS (PETROL/PARAFFIN) 
In @ range of powers from 7} to 30 H.P., 
and in three series, for light, medium or 
heavy duty. 
All Kelvin engines are supplied with full 
marine equipment. 


TheBergius Ql td 
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THE BRITISH TURVEY TREATMENT 
ASSOCIATION LTD. 


THE NERVOUS STRAIN OF 
PRESENT-DAY CONDITIONS 


There is no doubt that, owing to existing condi- 
tions, there is an increasing tendency to rely unduly 
upon the effect of Alcoholic Stimulants. 

This treatment, which can be taken without inter- 
ference with the ordinary rouiine of daily life, entirely 





obviates the necessity for stimulants, and, whilst per- 
fectly harmless, acts as a revivifying tonic, building 
up the tissues and invigorating the whole nervous | 
system. 

Particulars and advice can be sent to all parts of the 
country and abroad, under plain sealed cover. 


-----TEAR OUT AND POST 


A. S. ROBERTSON, The B.T.T.A. Ltd., 
6 Mandeville Place, Wigmore Street, 
Tel.: WEL. 5832. LONDON, W.1. 


Please send me, without obligation, descriptive 
‘Treatise. 
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“CANT LEAVE THIS BOOK... 


o. "dao 
Anglepoise makes one so snug ! 


CURL UP with a good book—with Anglepoise to help 
you enjoy it and time is no more. Inthe comfort of 
its gentle concentrated beam on the book, below eye- 
level, you read on and on. . no eye-strain, ‘no 
fidgeting . . . just sheer reading comfort. 
Anglepoise—lamp of 1001 angles at a finger-touch— 
is real lighting luxury. Put it at any angle you 

require and it never budges till you want to 

shift it. It can be brought so close to the 

object that it needs a 25 or 40 watt bulb only. 

In black or cream-and-gold at al! electricians 

and store 


From £4, 19s. 6d. (inc. p.t.). 


Pat. all countries. 


“TERRY 


valijwcise LAMP 
Sole Makers: 
HERBERT TERRY & SONS LTD. 


REDDITCH 


London, Manchester, Birmingham, 


T.A5S.E 


NEWINGTON HOUSE 
EDINBURGH 


APPEALS FOR LEGACIES 
ON BEHALF OF SCOTTISH WAR-BLINDED 


who are cared-for and trained for suitable 
and congenial occupations by the Scottish 
National Institution for the War - Blinded. 





Treasurer's Office:— 
NEWINGTON HOUSE 
BLACKET AVENUE, EDINBURGH 


RUPTURED | 
—but fit for anything 


You're safe for work or play with the remarkable 
Brooks invention. Small and light, it supports and 
protects against alltwistsand strains. Never loosens 
or slips. Always perfectly comfortable. 


Write for— 
10 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL OFFER 
(Sent in plain sealed envelope.) 


Appliances supplied under the 
National Health Service. 


BROOKS APPLIANCE CO., LTD., 


80 Chancery Lane, London, W.C.2. 
Hilton Chambers, Hilton Street, 
Stevenson Square, Manchester, 1. 





Each of us ha#’a window with a 
view of the contemporary scene. 
How wide that window is, how 
much of the scene it reveals, depend, 
in these days of the broadcast and 
printed word, on what the observer 
hears and what he reads. Chiefly, 
no matter how loud his neighbour’s 
radio, on what he reads. 


Let the Manchester Guardian 
Weekly widen your window. Here 
are the happenings of the week 
selected with an adult appreciation 
of what makes news. Here too is 
comment that follows an honoured 
tradition of editorial freedom. And 
here are intelligent and readable 
reviews of books, music, art and the 
theatre. Good panes for the mind’s 
eye to see through. 


The 
MANCHESTER 
GUARDIAN 
WEEKLY 


Every Thursday, price 3d 
18s. 6d. a year posted to any part of the world 


Order from your newsagent — 
he can supply regularly 





*“PUNCHBOWLE Tobacco 
stood me in good stead 
through the most har- 
rowing Examinations’ 


says this South African 
College-man. 


Staff Mess, 
— Mines, 
South Africa. 
Dear Sirs, 

During my three years at College, I enjoyed your 
PUNCHBOWLE Tobacco, and it stood me in 
200d stead through the most harrowing Examina- 
tions. 


I now find myself as a junior official on a gold 
mine, with none of my favourite Tobacco—a very 
bad state of affairs. 

I wonder if you would be good enough to let me 
know how this situation can be remedied. 

‘ours faithfully, 


TO YOUNGER SMOKERS EVERYWHERE 


Two generations of Pipemen have been 
recommending Barneys to other Smokers 
because of its sheer goodness. Wisely you 
may follow their friendly lead. 

Smokers abroad can arrange for regular 
personal despatches. Ex-Bond and British 
Duty Free, in 2-lb. parcels, to many lands, 
but not as yet to all. Write, Barneys 
Bureau, 24 Holborn, E.C. 1. 


Punchbowle ( full), Barneys (medium) and 


* Parsons Pleasure (mild), 4/5d. oz. 


John Sinclair Ltd., Manfrs., Newcastle upon Tyne 


(320) ® 
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DR. BARNARDO’S HOMES 


(Still depend on Public Support) 
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Gifts to Dr. Barnardo’s Homes help to 
provide food, clothing, housing, education 
and training for needy boys and girls. 


7,000 children now supported. 
Please lend a hand. 


10/- 


Cheques, etc. (crossed), payable “‘ Dr. Barnardo's Homes,"’ should be 
sent to 9 Barnardo House, Stepney Causeway, London, E.1. 


BEACON 


_ WEATHERPROOFS 


In F awn oF Bronze Beacon Gz no ol 
, lined throughout. Men’s sing! 
sted up to 42 chest, 105/- (44 
est, 112/6). Also double-breasted 
style, 107 6 (44 chest, 1176). 
e Beacon Oilskins, men’s an 


a — Oilskin 58, 10 


=m,‘ Waterproof Clothing of all 
kinds. Send for 48-page Cata- 
logue, full of comfort-giving, 
weather-resisting wear. 


= BARBOURS Ltd. 
! 14 Beacon Buildings, 
| South Shields. 


will buy one child’s 
food for five days. 

















WEAKNESS 


. 
ABSORBENT BAGS 


Male day pattern, 38/6 
New Model Female day pattern, 50/- 


“DUPLEX” BAGS 


Male, day and night, 70/- 


BLADDER 


Our bags catch all leakage, easing mind and body. 
Invisible und r clothing and easily emptied. Now worn 
world wide. Special patterns for motorists and aviators. 


Diagrams, etc., on request from: 


HILLIARD 
123 DOUGLAS STREET 


r6 


: GLASGOW, C.2 | 





Chambers’s 
SHORTER SIX-FIGURE 


MATHEMATICAL 


TABLES 


by L. J. COMRIE, M.A., Ph.D., F.R.S. 
the House of 


Chambers has sent its mpathematical tables 


OR more than a century 
all over the world. In order to keep abreast 
of all modern requirements Chambers have 
entirely series of tables, 
Dr L. J. Comrie, 


as one of the 


produced an new 


all compiled by freely 
acknowledged greatest experts 


on the science of computation. Chambers’s 


Shorter Six-Figure Mathematical Tables con- 
tains those parts of Dr Comrie’s larger work 
that are essential for the university and college 


student. 


416 pages Price, 12s. 6d. 


W. & R. CHAMBERS, LTD., 
11 THISTLE ST., EDINBURGH; & LONDON 








Will this help you? 


“027 x 38°93 
W041 x yéz1 


A calculation like can be solved 


without pen or paper in a few seconds with 

the Otis King Cale ulator This  precaiee> 

m nstrument ca ates mu 

plicatio livision - ou — 

ent ~ an anc Non, prope u fig- 

ure work. It has the « capability of 

a single ecale 66” slide rule, dj 
closes to pocket size. 

62s Post 


CARBIC LIMITED (Dept. C.J.) 


POCKET 
171 Seymour Place, London, W.1. (Tel. Pad. 4149) CALCULATOR 


FERGUSON’S TURNING AND 
RENOVATING SERVICE 


A boon to mea who value their appearance 
When your suit or coat requires repairs or alterations, see 
that you have the work done by expert tailors. 

Fi erguson’ sare Practical tailors. Try them with your next job. 
Ladies’ and Gents’ High Class Tailoring. Patterns on request. 
Customers’ own material made up in our own workshop. 
Expert Furriers. Estimates and advice free. 

D. A. FERGUSON, LTD., 90/94 EASTER ROAD, EDINBURGH 
Telephone ; 75455. Established 1397. 





‘an amazing bargain, 
cyclotron.’ — 
IVOR BROWN IN 


The New 
CHAMBERS’S 
SHORTER ENGLISH 


DICTIONARY 
ILLUSTRATED 


as up-to-date as a 


‘THE OBSERVER.’ 


9/6 
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Order Form for 


CHAMBERS’S __—sCHAMBERS’S 
JOURNAL JOURNAL 


LEASE send for 1 year, 
Important CHAMBERS’S JOURNAL, 


beginning with the issue for 
Announcement 


HERE exists an acute 
paper shortage rem- Address... 
iniscent of the war years. 
You will do well to make 
sure of your copy of I enclose 
Chambers’s fournal by 
filling up the subscription 
form below, and returning 


Annual subscription, including 
postage, home or abroad: 20/6d. 
(Canada, 20/-). 





it to your bookseller or 





direct to us. Please return with remittance to your 
bookseller, or to 


W. & R. CHAMBERS, LTD., 1! Thistle Street, Edinburgh 2 





Get back to Nature and try ip 


STAFFORD 


All HERBAL Remedy for 


RHEUMATISM 


FIBROSITIS - LUMBAGO - SCIATICA: NEURITIS - MYALGIA: GOUT 
Valuable Booklet and FREE TRIAL for all 


Do you suffer the pangs of Rheumatism? Then do not delay another moment in sending for 
a free testing sample of this fine old natural herbal treatment. It is a two-fold remedy with a 
powerful healing effect . . . tablets for internal use and a splendid pain-relieving ointment. 

Manufactured from old-time herbs, the Stafford Remedy has a really rapid effect on Rheu- 
matic conditions in the great majority of cases treated, by getting rid of the impurities and so 
reducing swollen joints and relieving the agonizing pain of Rheumatism. Thousands of 
grateful sufferers have tried the Stafford Remedy and are always recommending it to friends. 


What are STAFFORD HERBS? Not a mere drug for pain-relieving, they attack the 
poisons wherever they are causing pain and disablement—in limbs, fibres or nerves. 
A unique blend of herbs, roots and barks manufactured in tablet form. The free Booklet 
explains the use of all herbs used in the Stafford Remedy. 

Grateful customers write: “. . . I can never sufficiently thank you for your 
shall not hesitate to rece ommend your treat- remedy. It has completely relieved my rheu- 
ment to other sufferers... B.C.B., Surbiton matism..." P.C., Ewe 

(Two of many hundreds of unsolicited and genuine testimonials. 

Originals may be inspected at Head Office.) 
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CUT OUT | ‘To C. STAFFORD PTY., LTD. (Ref. L 67) 


18 Buckingham Palace Road, London, S.W.1 


AND SEND Please send free Trial Supply with Booklet, etc., 


for which | enclose 2\d. stamp. 


7O DAY - Name & Address 
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A TRIP 


a AFRICA 


The cool season — April to 
August —is the best time to appre- 
ciate, among other attractions, the 
Kruger National Park, the Natal 
Coast and the Victoria Falls. 

Enjoy travel at its best by the 
fastest and largest ships on the 
South African run. 

All information from:— 

Head Office, 3 Fenchurch Street, 
London, E.C.3. Tel: MAN 9104. 
West End Passenger Agency: 
125 Pall Mall, London, S.W.1. 
Tel: WHI 1911. Or Agents. 
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Diseuit 
Bulletin 


BERMALINE 
DIGESTIVE 


RICH TEA 


GLACIER 
WAFER 


CHOCOLATE 
REGAL 


CRIMPIE (reco) 
of OAT CAKES 


These delicious 

family favourites 
continue to be baked 
in Glasgow's Sunshine 
Biscuit Bakery 

in the almost 


century old tradition 


WYLLIE, BARR & ROSS LTD 


in association with 


SCRIBBANS-KEMP (SCOTLAND) LTD | 
(ee ae. 





Vichy - Célestins Spa Water is the 


pleasant table drink which is uni- 
versally admitted to possess those 
high therapeutic qualities particu- 
larly valuable for sufferers from 
over-acidity and similar ailments. 
Consult your doctor. 


VICHY: 
CELESTING 


WORLD FAMOUS FRENCH SPA WATER 


Bottled as it flows from the spring. 


t the label bears the name of the Sole Agents 
INGRAM & ROYLE LIMITED, 
50 Manchester Street, London, W.1 








Just a Notice 





PETER JACKSON 


HE foyer of the Majestic Cinema oozed 

opulence — brocade curtains, old - gold 
balustrades. On cream walls hung portraits 
of current film-stars—masculine males in 
tuxedos and smouldering females exuding 
promise. Your feet sank three inches into 
the great rectangle of carpet, and in the centre 
of the carpet, with dazzling light pouring down 
upon him, stood six-foot-four-inches-tall Tom 
Lanham. 

Tom wore the uniform of a South American 
admiral, designed, apparently, by a man used 
to supplying uniforms to field-marshals in 
the Ruritanian army. With his military 
moustache and soldierly bearing, Tom was 
undoubtedly handsomer than any of the 
film-stars whose pictures graced the walls, 
but he was merely part of the magnificence 
of the Majestic—like the curtains, the lighting, 
the gold balustrades, and the thick carpet. 

*He’s dumb,’ the manager used to say. 
‘Solid from the neck up, but,’ he’d add, with 
the gesture of a man throwing away a million 
dollars, ‘look at him! Just look at him! 
He’s worth all the six pounds a week I pay 
him.’ 

Once, on Saturday evenings, Tom became 
more than just an ornament. About six 
o’clock the manager would raise his right 
eyebrow. Tom would spring to attention, 
step off with the left foot, and march outside 
to where the queues were waiting. Here he 
would pause on the entrance steps, draw a 
breath that filled his chest like a balloon, and 
roar: ‘Standing room ONLY!’ About turn, 
another step off with the left foot, and he 
was back again in the centre of the carpet. 

Now, for six pounds a week, Tom’s job 
might appear to be an enviable one—a fine 
uniform, complete with white gloves, a pile 
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carpet to stand on, and nothing to do except 
to shout three words every Saturday night. 
But, like the rest of humanity, Tom, too, had 
his cross. 

On an average, five thousand people a day 
went through the foyer of the Majestic on 
their way to the interior and again passed 
through on their way out. Thus, roughly 
ten thousand people a day walked by Tom 
Lanham. Walked by. Some passed almost 
in the shadow of his moustache. Some re- 
marked upon Bing Crosby’s profile, some 
upon Lamour’s sarong. Some pointed out 
the rnan in evening-dress as being the manager. 
Some he heard even noticing the weather. 
But never, not once, not one single person 
had ever noticed Tom Lanham. For, like 
the marble stairway, the chromium fittings, 
the goldfish-pond, and the model stratosphere 
cruiser, Tom was part of the furniture. 


Semel ‘em,’ said Tom to Snorty Pace, 
his pal, in the pub one morning. Snorty 
was a bookmaker’s runner, about as big as 
a mouse, but everybody noticed him. ‘Not 
a soul even looked my way yesterday. Yet, 
would you believe it, they brought in a statue 
of a bald-headed old man with a beard, called 
Shakespeare or something, and them fools 
crowded round and chattered away like a lot 
of starlings. It ain’t fair, I say.’ 

Snorty climbed on to a stool and looked 
up at his tall friend. ‘Wotcher, Snorty,’ 
called out somebody from another bar. 
‘Hello, Snorty,’ greeted the barmaid. 

* You see what I mean,’ cried Tom. ‘Every- 
body knows you, but nobody ever sees me, 
wherever I am. If I’m in uniform or not, it 
makes no difference.’ 
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‘If you want people to take notice,’ replied 
Snorty, ‘you’ve got to do something. And 
you’ve got to shout out loud about it. It’s 
no use doing a murder unless you're found 
out. You can kill a dozen policemen, but 
until you’re found out nobody’s going to say 
a word about you. Now, as soon as people 
get to know, everybody’s interested. Your 
photo’s in the papers, and you write articles 
about how you done it.’ 

‘I can’t murder policemen. I'd get hung.’ 

*Everything’s a risk,’ declared Snorty. 
‘Hundred to one, ten to one, odds-on some- 
times. Ever done a smash-and-grab?’ 

Tom stared at his friend. ‘Do I look like 
a smash-and-grabber?’ 

“No,” admitted Snorty. ‘I guess you don’t. 
But, if you ever think of doing one, remember 
you must get caught. Why not try saving a 
child from drowning in the canal? I’ll push 
it in and you dive in and save it. No prison 
for that.’ 

*Can’t swim,’ said Tom. 

‘Then forget it,’ said Snorty, ‘except to 
remember how lucky you are that nobody 
does notice you. I wish the police didn’t 


notice me so much. Three quid again last 
week.” 
*What’s the sentence for smash-and-grab?’ 


asked Tom, suddenly. 

‘Normally it might be anything from six 
months to six years. In your case, as a 
beginner, you could plead a brainstorm, but 
you couldn’t prove it.’ 

‘Why?’ 

‘Because you’ve got no blinking brains, 
you idiot.’ 


HAT afternoon on his way to the cinema 
Tom paused to look in the tobacconist’s 
window, then into the grocer’s, and finally he 
stopped in front of the jeweller’s. The centre 
piece of the jeweller’s display was a tray of 
diamond rings, and Tom wondered who could 
be rich enough to pay the fancy prices marked 
on the tickets. Next door, work on a new 
shop-front was proceeding, and a pile of 
bricks stood on the pavement. Tom picked 
one up to test its weight. Then he turned 
and walked the few paces to the Majestic. 
When the doors opened, he was standing in 
his usual place in the centre of the carpet. 
All that afternoon the picture of that tray 
of rings kept niggling at him and he could 
feel the exact weight of that brick in his hand. 
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As usual, nobody noticed him. The girl in 
the box did not greet him, the ticket-checker 
on the door looked through him several times, 
and the manager walked round him as though 
he had been the bust of Shakespeare. Once, 
Tom looked down at his hand and was 
astonished that he was not holding a brick. 
His head felt peculiar. 

Quarter past four was his time for tea. He 
went to the staff locker-room, took off his 
admiral’s coat and hat and put on his jacket 
and cap. He had his usual cup of tea and 
slice of cake in the café down the road, and 
on his way back he had to pass the jeweller’s 
again. He stood for a moment on the pave- 
ment, fascinated by the glitter in the window. 
His arm stretched out and a brick seemed to 
come up and fix itself into his hand, like a 
pin rushing on to a magnet. There was a 
tinkle of glass and a convenient hole appeared 
in the window. Tom gathered up two hand- 
fuls of rings, thrust them in his pocket and 
walked back to the Majestic. He changed 
into his uniform, put the rings in the pocket 
of the admiral’s coat, picked up his gloves, 
and went back to his customary place in the 
foyer. 

Almost at the same moment three black 
cars drew up outside and about a dozen 
policemen tumbled out. Tom pulled himself 
up to bis full height, took a breath, and nearly 
experienced a thrill. This was it. 

A crowd was collecting, led by a small, 
excited woman. ‘I saw him. I saw him,’ she 
kept saying. ‘He smashed the window, 
grabbed the jewellery, and ran into the 
cinema. So I dialled 999.’ 

Some of the crowd confirmed what the 
woman said. It was surprising how many 
people had seen him run into the Majestic. 
*That’s a lie,’ thought Tom. ‘I walked, so 
that they should catch me.’ 

The police were very efficient. In no time 
they had all the exits blocked. A sergeant 
was questioning the girl in the box, but there 
was a new programme starting and many 
people had bought tickets in the last five 
minutes. 

“Now, madam,’ said the sergeant to the 
woman who had called the police, ‘can you 
give us a description of the man?’ The 
woman hesitated. ‘How tall was he, madam? 
Would you say he was a little man?’ 

‘Oh, no,” replied the woman. ‘Not little. 
He looked a proper brute.’ 

“Well, was he tall—six foot?’ The sergeant 





glanced round. ‘Was he as tall as our friend 
here?’ 

The woman’s gaze rose from Tom’s shoes, 
his legs, his coat, his medals, his face. She 
had to tilt back her head to look at his hat. 
“No,” she answered. ‘Not as tall as that. I 
should say he was about medium.’ 

Several people crowded forward and as- 
sured the sergeant that the man was about 
medium height, although some thought he 
was fair and some dark. The small woman 
excused herself for being vague, by explaining 
that she had been so occupied dialling the 
police. Everyone was sure, however, that the 
criminal had taken refuge in the cinema. 

More police and an inspector arrived, and 
it was decided to sit on the exits until the man 
came out. The woman was asked to stay 
to identify him. ‘It may take some time, but 
we're bound to get him that way,” said the 
sergeant. 

Tom passed a bewildered hand across his 
eyes and went and stood in front of the 
woman. After ten minutes the sergeant asked: 
*I suppose you didn’t see a man run in here?’ 

‘No,’ replied Tom. ‘A man _ running 
would be certain to be noticed. I don’t think 
he did run.’ 

‘Are you sure he was running, madam?’ 
demanded the sergeant sharply. 

‘Of course he was. I saw him. I saw him, 
I tell you.’ The woman was nearly in tears.— 
‘And you keep out of this,’ she screamed at 
Tom. ‘I saw him and you ought to have 
seen him, too.’ 

*I don’t think so,’ interrupted the manager, 
who began to foresee a loss of business that 
afternoon. ‘I was here, and I didn’t see any- 
body running. I don’t think he came in here 
at all.’ 

The woman burst out crying, and at that 
the sergeant walked away. 


AT night, when the Majestic closed, the 
criminal was still uncaptured. The empty 
building was searched. The woman, who 
had collapsed, was taken to hospital in an 
ambulance. Tom changed from his uniform 
and put the rings in his jacket pocket. Every- 
body said good-night to everybody else. 
Everybody, that is, except Tom. Nobody 
said good-night to him, and he went home 
very moodily indeed. 
For the following three days a plain-clothes 
policeman hung about the cinema, talking 
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to the manager, the usherettes, the ticket- 
checker, and the girl in the office—especially 
to the girl in the office, who was a blonde. 

To get him into conversation, Tom asked 
him if he thought the smash-and-grabber 
was still in the building, which made the 
fellow laugh. He reached up and slapped 
Tom on the shoulder. ‘That’s a good one,’ 
he said, and went into the box to tell the joke 
to the girl. 

Tom made a small brown-paper packet of 
the rings and carried them about with him. 
He brought them from his lodgings and 
placed them in the pocket of the admiral’s 
coat whenever he changed, in order to have 
the evidence on him if he were arrested. But 
after a day or two he began to leave the packet 
on the table or on a chair in the staff locker- 
room. Once he forgot, and the jewels lay 
there all night, but nobody seemed to want 
them, and they were still there the next after- 
noon. Another time he tossed the packet 
down beside the policeman who was sitting 
on a settee in the foyer, but the man only 
picked it up, felt it, and put it down again. 
‘Fancy a big bloke like you eating sweets,’ 
was all he said. 

Smash-and-grabbing was easy enough. 
Getting caught was the difficult part. Nobody 
would be interested if he gave himself up. 
Moreover, he was inclined to think that this 
plain-clothes man wouldn't believe him, even 
if he showed him the jewels as proof. He 
wondered if he ought not to consult Snorty 
Pace. Snorty would know how to sell the 
jewels, but Tom didn’t want money. It was 
notice he wanted, people to see him, a ‘ Hello, 
Tom,’ or a ‘Good-morning, Mr Lanham,’ a 
wave of the hand, a nod, a smile of recog- 
nition. He thought about an anonymous 
letter to the police, but he was no penman 
and the idea of composing a letter of such 
import terrified him. 

The plain-clothes man eventually left, and 
the robbery seemed to have been forgotten. 
Tom stood in the foyer every day, with the 
bust of Shakespeare, the manager, the model 
of the stratosphere cruiser. All just as before 
—save for the packet of rings in his pocket. 
In fact, except for the jeweller’s window, 
now boarded up, the affair seemed to have 
caused no change at all—until that night. 


HERE was nothing to indicate that this 


Tom 
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was not like any ordinary night. 
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had just left to go home. The lights were 
going out inside the cinema one by one. The 
big neon-sign snapped off as he stood outside, 
but the floodlight over the entrance was still 
on. All at once he became aware that some- 
one was standing beside him. 

She wore a small hat. Her eyes, as she 
looked up at him, were extraordinarily big. 
Her lips were full and slightly parted. She 
had a figure, too, so obvious that even Tom 
spotted that straight away. ‘You’re a cool 
one.’ Her voice was full of low tones. ‘Cool.’ 
She laid a gloved hand on his arm. ‘I like a 
cool man.’ 

Tom drew away and made to move off, 
but she followed him, slipping her arm 
through his. He began to walk with long 
strides to get away from the floodlighting, 
but she trotted by his side. Presently he 
stopped and faced her. She was beautiful 
all right. ‘What do you want?’ he demanded. 

*I knew you would be like this.” She smiled 
up at him. ‘Strong and hard and ruthless. 
The handsome type are always the cruellest.’ 

‘What do you want?’ His voice sounded 
unnaturally loud. 


*You’re clever, you are.’ She was holding 


his arm with her two hands and rubbing her 
cheek against his sleeve, like a cat. 


*You’re 
a cool one. That’s what I like about you.’ 

Tom was actually feeling rather warm—in 
fact, he was sweating. They were still in the 
main road, and he started to walk again. 
‘What are you going to do?’ she asked. ‘We 
could go to Paris. I love Paris, don’t you?’ 

‘What are you talking about? Where'd 
the money come from?’ 

She laughed low, and he could feel her 
body shaking against him as she clung to 
his arm. ‘You’re funny, you are,’ she said. 
*You’re funny and big and strong and cool. 
You've got everything. Money! How much 
did you make on that last job? The papers 
said it was worth six thousand.’ 

Tom gave a great start. For the first time 
he connected this girl with the robbery. She 
laughed again as she felt his body stiffen. 
*What job do you mean?’ he whispered. 

*I know I’m taking a risk,’ replied the girl. 
*You might bash me—do me in, even. But 
I’m like you, I like risks. I'll stick by you— 
that is, if you haven’t got a woman.’ She 
suddenly seized the lapels of his coat and 
gazed fiercely up into his face. ‘You haven't, 
have you? You haven’t got a woman. If 
you have I’ll—I’ll kill her.’ From the way 
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she looked, Tom was inclined to believe her. 
“I can’t tolerate competition,’ she said. 

They had reached a side turning and were 
standing in the shadow of some trees. ‘When 
are you moving out?’ she asked. She was 
close to him, and he could sense how alive 
she was. ‘When are you leaving that Majestic 
dump? Where are you going? Can I come 
with you? I'll go anywhere.’ 

‘Leave the Majestic?’ Tom looked un- 
comprehendingly at her. ‘Why should I 
want to leave? I haven’t got another job to 
go to.’ 

‘No need to come that stuff with me,’ she 
said impatiently. ‘I saw the whole thing. 
I saw you break the window, grab the rings. 
I followed you to the cinema. No hurry, no 
fuss—a real neat job. Splendid timing. I 
had to laugh when that woman was looking 
you over. I liked the way you went and 
stood in front of her. What a nerve you've 
got! Even then she couldn’t recognise you.’ 
Tom sighed. ‘Have you got rid of the stuff? 
If you haven't, I know how. I’ve got con- 
tacts—good contacts, good prices. We could 
work together, you and me.’ 

*I don’t want to sell them. I've still got 
them here.’ Tom indicated his pocket. ‘I’ve 
tried to lose them. I’ve thought about drop- 
ping them in the street. You see, I didn’t do 
it for what you think—for money.’ 

The girl began to study him curiously. 
*Do you really mean to say you’re still carry- 
ing them about?’ 

‘There you are.’ 
paper packet from his pocket. 
have them if they’re any use to you. 
know what to do with them.’ 

The girl felt the packet all over. Then she 
asked: ‘What sort of a cut do you want?’ 

‘I don’t want anything except to get rid 
of them. They’re worrying me.’ 

She took the packet, tried to fit it into her 
handbag, and eventually tucked it under her 
arm. Then she started to examine him again. 
‘Well, well,’ she said at last. ‘What d’ yer 
know!’ She began to laugh, almost hysteric- 
ally. She leaned against him, one hand on 
his chest. Her small hat was beneath his 
chin and the scent of her hair was in his 
nostrils. He bent down and kissed her on 
the mouth, and she let him. ‘What made 
you do it?’ she asked. ‘You might have got 
caught.’ 

*You wouldn’t understand,’ said Tom. ‘I 
wanted to get caught.’ 


Tom pulled the brown- 
*You can 
I don’t 





‘But why?’ 

“You wouldn’t understand,’ he said again. 

In the shadows he wondered if there were 
not tears in her eyes. She broke away from 
him savagely. ‘Hell! But it’s tough!’ She 
touched her hat to verify that it was on 
correctly and brushed back the hair from her 
temples. ‘How was I to know you were just 
an ordinary person? I’ve been dreaming for 
more than a week that at last I had found my 
ideal man—big and strong and cool. Now, 
without any warning, I find you’re only a 
dope. I was a bit suspicious when you said 
you didn’t want a cut, but I knew the truth 
for certain when you kissed me just now. 
How I came to make such a fool mistake 
beats me. Just look at you! Why, if I hadn't 
actually seen you do that job I should never 
have noticed you.’ 

*I don’t suppose you would,’ agreed Tom. 
‘Nobody does.’ 

They stood for a moment facing each other. 
“Well, I suppose I’ll be going,’ she said 
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presently. ‘It’s been one helluva disappoint- 
ment.’ 

‘Shall I be seeing you again?’ 

‘Good heavens! Whatever for?’ She 
stared at him in amazement. ‘If you hadn’t 
played such a dirty trick on me I could feel 
sorry for you. But after letting me down like 
this I feel too bitter. Thanks for the present.’ 
She tapped the packet of rings. 

‘Oh, that’s all right,’ said Tom. 

*‘Good-night, dope.’ 

*‘Good-night.’ 

He watched her walk back to the main 
road where the brighter lights silhouetted her 
tailor-costumed figure, the curve of her instep, 
the poise of her head. But whatever she said, 
she had noticed him. She might sneer, but 
she had. 

Tom straightened up to his full six-foot- 
four inches, threw out his chest, and com- 
menced to walk with increasing briskness 
towards his lodgings. In fact, he was begin- 
ning to feel rather good. 


April First Story: Corroboree by Donald Yerrill 


a 


Between the Seasons 


I like the time when winter's gone 
And spring is not yet here, 

When murmurs of awakening life 
Are not yet really clear. 


I love to hear the missel-thrush 
Try out his early tune, 

And know the lazy hedgehog sleeps, 
Afraid to wake too soon. 


I like to think how long ago 

The dead leaves swished and swirled, 
And yet to know spring’s tender shoots 
Are not yet quite unfurled. 


I like to dream of bluebell woods 
And ramblers on the wall, 

And feel the day is drawing near 
To hear the cuckoo call. 


And so, with winter’s vanished cold, 
And spring’s song still unsung, 

I know I cannot feel too old, 

Nor can I feel too young. 


MARGARET WyMe_r. 








Feelers 


for Oil 
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HORT of drilling a well, there is no 

absolutely certain way of discovering 
the actual presence of an oil-field. Since this 
involves very considerable expenditure of 
money and also of time, geologists have had 
to have recourse to other methods in their 
attempts to open up new oil-fields to meet 
the ever-increasing demands of the modern 
world. 

These methods are all directed not so much 
to detecting the presence of oil as to discover- 
ing evidence of the geologic conditions likely 
to secrete oil. Oil usually has its source in 
shale-beds containing organic matter, such as 
plant and animal remains deposited on the 
bed of some prehistoric sea. Under pressure, 
the oil migrates to a ‘reservoir’ rock, generally 
a porous sandstone or limestone. This is the 
oil ‘pool.’ Further migration is prevented by 
an impervious dome-shaped ‘cap rock’ above 
the reservoir rock. The spaces between the 
grains of porous rocks of the reservoir are, 
as a rule, filled with gas, oil, or water. As the 
fluids migrate from the source rock to the 
reservoir rock, they tend to separate out, the 
lighter fluids rising to the top. If the im- 
pervious rock is pierced, the pressure below 
the surface is sufficient to force gas, oil, and 
water to the surface. It follows, then, that if 
the presence of these types of rock can be 
detected it is at least likely that oil is in the 
vicinity. 

The subsurface structure is sometimes re- 
flected in the surface rock-formations, and, in 
the past, it only needed a geologist to look at 
the terrain, decide where the geologic condi- 
tions were most favourable to the underground 
accumulation of oil, sink a well, and the 
oil gushed forth. But these obvious wells 
were soon discovered. To have more oil it 
became essential to develop a method of 
prospecting which did not depend on surface 
observation. 
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HREE main instruments were gradually 

evolved to ‘see’ below the surface—the 
gravity meter or gravimeter, the magneto- 
meter, and the seismograph. The last is the 
most accurate and the most widely used. The 
first two are still employed sometimes, though 
normally as preliminary feelers, while the 
seismograph is brought in at the end to pin- 
point the oil-field. The cost of using these 
methods is in proportion to their accuracy, 
seismic methods being the most expensive. 

In essence, the modern gravimeter is an 
extremely sensitive weighing device. The 
weight of a mass changes with any variation 
in the gravitational field. If we have a means 
of detecting small enough differences in weight, 
the corresponding differences in gravity can be 
measured. Since these variations are caused 
by the movement of rocks of different density, 
we can now infer the nature and disposition 
of the subsurface earth structure. 

The principle employed in the construction 
of geomagnetic measuring instruments is 
similar, consisting of the measurement above 
ground of small variations in the magnetic 
field. This field is affected by any variation 
in the distribution of magnetised rocks. If 
geologic movement involves these magnetised 
rocks, the resulting irregularities will cause 
corresponding variations in the intensity of 
the magnetic field at the surface. A sensitive 
magnetometer is used to measure the magnetic 
intensity, which is then interpreted in terms 
of the probable distribution of magnetic 
material below the surface. The interpreta- 
tion is, in turn, the basis for inferences as to 
the presence or absence of structure favourable 
for the accumulation of oil. 

The principle behind seismic methods is 
that different rock-beds have different densities 
and will, therefore, reflect energy-waves to the 
surface at different speeds. The waves are 
set in motion by exploding charges at the 





surface. From the time-intervals between the 
explosion and the return of the waves as 
traced by the seismograph, trained scientists 
deduce the nature of the underlying strata. 


EISMIC prospecting is an outgrowth of 

earthquake seismology. Instruments for 
detecting and recording earth-tremors have 
been used since the middle of the last century. 
Careful study of the times of travel of different 
types of waves has led to the formulation of 
fairly definite theories of the constitution of 
the earth. It is now generally agreed that the 
earth consists of a series of concentric shells 
of material with different elastic properties— 
that is to say, different powers of reflecting 
energy-waves. The difference between earth- 
quake seismology and seismic prospecting lies 
mainly in the length of waves. Earthquake 
waves range from a few seconds to as long as 
60 seconds, while the waves used in seismic 
prospecting are of the order of 0°01 to 0-1 
seconds. 

The development of seismic prospecting 
followed on the study of several large acci- 
dental explosions which were recorded on 
earthquake seismographs. These gave some 
idea of the wavelengths of near-surface waves. 
Mallet, the English seismologist, in 1848 made 
the earliest proposal for the application of 
artificial elastic waves to the study of com- 
paratively near-surface characteristics of the 
materials of the earth’s crust. Abbott in 
America published in 1878 measurements of 
the velocity of artificial earth-waves. In 1913, 
Fessenden, also in the United States, con- 
ducted experiments and later obtained patents 
on a method of exploration involving these 
principles. 

During the First World War the seismic 
method was used by both sides to locate the 
big guns of their opponents by recording the 
recoil. Soon after the end of the war the 
same principles were applied to the study of 
geology. Practical seismic prospecting started 
in a small way in Europe about 1919, and in 
1923 was applied to prospecting for oil on 
the Gulf Coast of the United States. Not long 
after, more work was done in Mexico and 
Texas. 

The method then mainly used depended on 
the refraction back to the surface of waves 
that have penetrated some distance below the 
surface. To pick up these refracted waves 
the detectors have to be placed very far from 
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the explosion. Unfortunately, this method 
proved of use only for locating comparatively 
shallow ‘domes,’ and recourse was had to 
the reflection method. Here, the distances 
between explosion and detectors are very 
short, and the method depends on the re- 
cognition of waves that are reflected more or 
less vertically to the detectors. Reflection 
has now almost entirely superseded refraction. 


i apply these simple principles requires 
specialised equipment and trained men, 
who usually work in crews of between ten 
and twenty-five, every man an expert in his 
own task. Of course, the most important man 
is the party chief, whose duties are both 
executive and technical. Besides being 
familiar with all the equipment and techniques 
used, he must know the various governmental 
regulations relating to the operation of a 
seismic party. His judgment and skill in the 
interpretation of seismic data make all the 
difference between locating or not locating 
a well. 

The plan of operations of a crew is roughly 
as follows. Whether employed directly by an 
oil company, or by a seismic exploration firm 
on contract to the oil company, the crew’s 
movements are always governed by the oil 
company’s decision. Once on the terrain, 
however, the party chief takes over. He gives 
detailed instructions to the surveyor, who 
proceeds to lay out the locations of the holes 
for explosive as well as for the detectors, 
known as geophones. 

This done, it is the turn of the drilling 
unit. It is necessary to explode the dynamite 
charge in holes from 50 to 300 feet in depth, 
depending on the nature of the ground or the 
depth at which water is to be found. Accord- 
ingly each seismic party has one rotary drill 
or more, mounted on trucks and powered 
either by the truck motor or by an auxiliary 
engine. A water tender-truck keeps the drill 
supplied with water to flush out cuttings 
and cool the drilling-bit. 

Now the shooting and recording unit moves 
to the location to take the seismogram. The 
shooter has a truck which carries the dynamite, 
and caps and water to tamp the holes. The 
observer advises the shooter both of the size of 
the charge required and of the depth at which 
to load it. Whilst the shooter is packing the 
charge, the observer and his assistants set up 
the seismic equipment. The geophones are 
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placed and connected with cables to the re- 
cording truck. A telephone-line or radio 
serves aS communication between the two 
trucks. When everything is ready, the 
observer turns on his instruments and orders 
the explosive to be fired. After the firing, he 
removes the record from the camera in the 
shooting truck, develops it, and checks the 
results. Several records may be made at one 
location before the best results are got. 
Besides the geophones, the electronic appa- 
ratus used in obtaining the data consists of 
amplifiers, recording oscillographs, and often 
radio-communication equipment. 

The records are then taken to the crew’s 
field office for interpretation. Here the 
various computations are made and the final 
data are placed on the maps which are pre- 
sented to the client oil company. These com- 
putations require several thousand individual 
calculations. 


NTIL the end of the Second World War 
there were virtually no British seismic 
crews. This fifteen-year American lead has 
meant that American techniques have been 
taken over without the lengthy and costly 
process of trial and error which would other- 
wise have been necessary. On the other hand, 
it has also meant that nearly all the specialised 
equipment had, in the first place, to be bought 
from the U.S.A. Dependence on dollar 
equipment has, however, been drastically 
reduced by the-_production of most of the 
equipment in this country. 
British crews operate anywhere in the 
Sterling Area, but at present are mainly 


occupied in the Middle East. The crews 
themselves are made up of no one nationality. 
Dutchmen, Belgians, and Americans ll 
participate. The unskilled and semi-skilled 
tasks, such as digging and driving, are often 
undertaken by local labour. The crews 
themselves are all well trained not only in the 
interpretation of seismographs but also in the 
execution of necessary running repairs and 
modifications to their scientific equipment. 

Living under canvas, miles from civilisation, 
often working in extremely high temperature, 
subject to frequent dust-storms, the men take 
as their watchword for success—co-operation. 
Amenities are shared with oil company 
employees, and usually these amenities are of a 
very high standard. Food is good, and re- 
frigerators are much in use. Home leave is 
two months every two years, but week-end 
leaves to Basra, say, are more frequent. 
Oddly enough, not many avail themselves of 
the latter privilege. 

Desert conditions, coupled with the care- 
lessness of the average native, mean that 
machines break and wear out very quickly. 
Since it is difficult, not to say impossible, to 
find spares for this highly-specialised equip- 
ment in the Middle East, a very efficient 
supply organisation is essential, to rush out 
equipment, frequently by air, as soon as it 
is required by the crew. The one thing to be 
avoided is to keep these very expensive crews 
idle for lack of spares. 

Details of any findings are, of course, 
secret, but the mere fact that the oil companies 
are keeping these crews hard at work is an 
indication that their use has not been without 
profit. 


Birth of Poetry 


One day a rosy cherubim 

Cupped his soft lips around the brim 
Of Gabriel’s trumpet, and, behold, 

He blew a note of purest gold, 

‘Then, chuckling with celestial mirth, 

He sent it floating down to earth. 

Alas, men’s ears were stopped with clay, 
Yet, ere its echo died away, 

One ear had caught that heavenly strain, 
And vowed to send it forth again 

In golden words, that it might start 

An echo in the human heart. 


AILEEN E. PASSMORE. 





Underground 


A Subterranean Exploration of the 
Syrian Nahr el Kelb 





JAMES MICHAEL CORFE 


NE bright morning we set off from Beirut 

by car and drove north along the coast 
road towards Tripoli to explore a subter- 
ranean stretch of the Nahr el Kelb, or Dog 
River. There were five of us in the party 
—Karim, the organiser, and George, Allan, 
Lionel, and myself—and our two cars were 
laden besides with three R.A.F. inflatable 
rubber dinghies, torches, candles, magnesium, 
haversack rations, and a change of clothing 
each. 

Beyond Juniye we left the seashore and 
turned inland, winding our way up into the 
Lebanon hills until we came to the small 
village of Je’ita. Stretched out some 500 feet 
below us lay Dog River in a rugged valley 
between two high ranges of wooded hills. 
The cars were left in the shade of the village 
church, and shouldering our kit we picked 
our way down the precipitous hillside among 
prickly gorse-bushes, small pine-trees, and 
terraced olive-groves until we reached the 
valley below. There, in a deep gully, we 
found the narrow entrance to what appeared 
to be a cave hidden among the rocks. 

It was pitch-black in the cave after the 
brilliant sunshine outside, and we had to 
crawl on hands and knees for the first few 
yards under a low lip of overhanging rock 
which led into a large cavern. The echo of 
running water took the place of the buzz of 
crickets outside, and the light from our torches 
awoke little bats clinging to the ceiling and 
sent them fluttering round our heads. 

Climbing down slippery rocks inside this 
cave, with a sheer drop of about 30 feet on 
one side, we reached the starting-point of our 
subterranean journey. We were now standing 
on a small sandy beach some 100 feet below 


ground where the river trickled past us and 
disappeared into the earth on our left. Here 
candles were lit and placed in rocky crevices 
to save torch batteries, while we unpacked and 
blew up our dinghies and stowed away dry 
clothing and other non-essentials. Two of 
the dinghies were to carry two passengers each 
and, as a concession to my superior weight, I 
was allocated a dinghy to myself. 


FTER prolonged puffing and pumping, the 
two ‘pairs’ were launched without 
incident, but unfortunately no sooner had I 
pushed off from the shore than I discovered I 
was shipping water fast through a large hole 
in the bottom of my craft, and before I could 
regain dry land there were four inches of water 
and my lunch swimming round my feet. As 
we had no repair outfit, we overcame the 
difficulty by using the dinghy upside down, so 
that it floated on the inflated side walls and I 
was able to perch precariously on the flat 
bottom. 

We were now all set at last and, skirting the 
right bank of the river to avoid the current, we 
paddled upstream for some 100 yards until we 
reached the first obstacle, which consisted of 
a barrier of grey rocks rising about 15 feet 
out of the water and blocking our path. Here 
we had to disembark and haul our dinghies 
over the boulders, launching them again on 
the far side. This operation was reminiscent 
of an army assault course. Climbing out of 
a small rubber dinghy in the dark up a sheer 
face of damp rock with few footholes was no 
mean feat, and lowering oneself into the 
dinghy on the other side was not much easier. 
At this point we suffered our first casualty, 
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when George slipped while disembarking and 
went overboard. After splashing in the inky 
blackness for several minutes he was safely 
retrieved, and the journey continued. By this 
time my dinghy was making water fast, and 
for every two strokes of the paddle forward 
one inboard stroke was necessary to scoop the 
water away. 

The air, although we were now more than 
100 yards from the opening, was comparatively 
fresh and the water was not so cold as one 
would expect several hundred feet below 
ground. So far, we had travelled up a giant 
underground tunnel, with ceiling and walls 
decorated with weird shapes carved in stone 
casting ghostly shadows in the torchlight. 
Great hollow ‘organ pipes’ lined the river’s 
edge and gave a metallic clang if struck, by 
mistake, in the dark. Stalactites hung like 
chandeliers from the high, domed ceiling 
30 to 100 feet above us, and stalagmites of all 
shapes and sizes rose up from small islets of 
stone in the water. 

For the next 500 yards the river seemed to 
broaden and the number of islands and 
‘side streets’ increased, so that at times we 
lost our way in blind alleys, and from here on 
we had to keep in close convoy. Torches 
could not pick out the depths of some of the 


chambers through which we paddled, and 
large masses of rock lay strewn higgledy- 
piggledy where the roof had caved in probably 


centuries before. These rocks had now 
sprouted shapely stalagmites stretching up- 
wards as high as 20 feet from the water. 


E made our next halt on a small sandy 

beach jutting out like Treasure Island 

and surrounded by the river on three sides. 

Pulling our deflating dinghies ashore, we were 

glad to have a few minutes’ rest after paddling 

upstream some 600 yards and negotiating 
various obstacles on the way. 

This particular chamber was the most im- 
pressive we had yet seen, and we stopped to 
take photographs by the light of magnesium 
flares. No photograph, however, could do 
justice to the scene, with the variety of colour, 
which was so striking. Tapered columns of 
pink, blended with pale blue, and crystalline 
shafts of white, sparkled transparently in the 
glare of the magnesium. The contrast of 
colours and shapes contributed to a fairylike 
picture of strange beauty which it is im- 
possible to describe adequately. 
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Soon we embarked again and made our way 
on against the increasing current, which at 
times was almost unnavigable. In places 
where the river ran particularly fast we pulled 
our way up the ‘organ pipes’ by hand until 
we came to the end of the ‘easy’ reach. Here, 
some thousand yards from our starting-point, 
in a clearing christened ‘Chaos’ by previous 
speleologists because of the mass of rocks and 
rubble, we camped for lunch. We had been 
underground for some four hours, and pad- 
dling against the stream and clambering over 
rocks had sharpened our appetites. Although 
I had lost my lunch at the outset, there were 
plenty of rations to go round, but we were 
disappointed to find that Allan’s thermos of 
hot tea, which had been nursed so carefully on 
the journey, was broken. Most of us were wet 
through, and we had been looking forward to 
a hot drink as we shivered round the candles 
to keep warm. Alas, not one of us had 
brought a flask! Some of the more energetic 
members of the party explored Chaos, climb- 
ing up the side of the chamber to a small gap, 
where a waterfall points the way to the begin- 
ning of the ‘difficult’ route farther upstream. . 
It was here that Lionel, an amateur spele- 
ologist of some repute, found a ladder left 
behind on a previous expedition about ten 
years before. 

From Chaos onwards the going is hard, 
and we decided we had gone far enough. 
Dinghies have to be continually man-handled 
over obstructions, and the current is so strong 
in places that ropes are used to help the boats 
up yard by yard. Lionel, who has spent 
several consecutive days underground, told 
us that no one had yet reached the end of this 
subterranean part of the river. 


FTER lunch by candlelight we clambered 
into our dinghies once more and set sail 

for home. The return trip was less arduous, 
as we had the stream with us, but about 200 
yards from our journey’s end cries of ‘Help!’ 
echoed from the leading dinghy, which was 
out of sight ahead of us. Paddling at full 
speed, and trying not to go round in circles, 
we came upon Lionel clinging to a rock in the 
darkness, but otherwise none the worse for 
wear. He had punctured his dinghy on a 
stalagmite and was shipwrecked. We had 
no spare dinghy, so that he had to swim the 
remaining 200 yards in Stygian darkness. On 
this last lap our two dinghies provided Lionel 





with a marine escort, while frightened bats 
fluttered overhead. 

At about 4 p.m. we finally emerged into the 
outer world. We had been underground for 
six hours, and, although the experience had 
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proved most interesting, it was with a feeling 
of relief that we climbed up into the daylight. 
The fresh air, the sound of birds singing in the 
branches of the green pine-trees, and the warm 
rays of the sun had never seemed so sweet. 


Uniform 


Memories of the Royal Hospital School, 
Greenwich 





JESSE PEARCE 


WHEN I was a small boy of eleven the 
headmaster of the elementary school I 
attended in Batley, Yorkshire, was keen for 
me to sit for a scholarship which would take 
me to the local grammar-school. But I wanted 
to join the Navy—for the what seemed to me 
very good reason that my father had been 
killed at sea in 1916. One Sunday evening I 
was reading the. News of the World, which 
happened to be the only Sunday paper .that 
my mother bought, and I saw an advertise- 
ment to the effect that parents who wished 
their sons to join the Royal Navy should write 
to Lloyd’s Patriotic Fund. 

I showed the advertisement to my mother, 
and asked her to apply for me. She was a 
widow with four children to bring up, and she 
worked as a charwoman, or took in washing, 
to feed and clothe us. To have one boy off 
her hands would have meant less work and 
worry for her, but she refused to write or allow 
me to write. I nagged at her continually for 
weeks without any success. Finally, I had the 
brainwave of enlisting the help of the parson. 
I sang in his choir—I remember that the 
organist was stone deaf, but that did not 
prevent his being the choirmaster as well— 
and he thought I was a nice little boy. Or 
perhaps he didn’t, because he persuaded my 


mother that the Royal Navy was a fine in- 
stitution, and having done that he wrote to 
Lloyd’s Patriotic Fund himself, and very soon 
had made all arrangements for me to join the 
naval training establishment at Greenwich 
known as the Royal Hospital School. 


LEFT home on the 25th of June 1917. My 

mother wept as she kissed me good-bye, 
but I was openly envied by all my school- 
mates, most of whom were convinced—as / 
was myself—that in no time at all I would be 
an admiral. I had no clear idea of what 
Greenwich School would be like, but I had 
read the Magnet and the Gem, and imagined 
I should lead a life similar to that of Harry 
Wharton & Co. at Greyfriars, with the differ- 
ence, of course, that I would be in naval 
uniform, with a peaked cap and a big, gold 
badge. 

I was met at King’s Cross by my Aunt Nell, 
who lived at Notting Hill. She took me to a 
near-by café for tea, and then bought me, of 
all things, a big bunch of grapes. It was the 
first bunch of grapes I had ever had. Any- 
how, we went from King’s Cross to New 
Cross, and from New Cross by bus to Green- 
wich. The Royal Hospital School lay directly 
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opposite the Royal Naval College, both of 
them very imposing and beautiful buildings 
designed by Wren. Nevertheless, they were 
disappointing to me, because there were no 
green playing-fields, such as Greyfriars cer- 
tainly possessed. Instead, there was a 
spacious asphalted parade-ground, with a 
full-sized, fully-rigged sailing-ship cemented 
firmly in the centre. 

At the main-gate entrance, my aunt timidly 
asked the grizzled, bearded naval pensioner 
who acted as doorkeeper whether the boys 
were given enough to eat. ‘Enough to eat?’ 
he echoed gruffly, eyeing me fiercely. ‘Why, 
the basin of cocoa they get every morning 
would be enough for any ordinary boy, let 
alone the meals they get.’ Thus reassured, we 
went off to the Sick Bay, following his direc- 
tions, for me to be medically examined. 

Having arrived there, I was taken from my 
aunt and escorted into a room by a boy dressed 
in sailor’s uniform (no peaked cap and no gold 
badge, alas!) and told to undress. The boy, 
who was about two years older than I, seemed 
very friendly, and I congratulated myself on 
acquiring a chum so quickly. When I was 
undressed, he took me into another room 
where a white-coated man, whom I rightly 
assumed to be the doctor, was seated beside a 


table, reading. He ignored me, and I suppose 
I must have been nervous, for I fidgeted about, 
changing my weight from one leg to the other. 
After a few minutes the doctor raised his eyes 
to me and said gravely: ‘Do you wish to pass 


water?’ Not really quite sure what he meant, 
I stuttered: ‘N-no, sir.” ‘Well, for God's 
sake keep still!’ he roared at me, and I felt 
that I was not getting off to a very good start. 

However, I ~assed the medical examination 
and returned to the other room to don my 
clothes. Only after I was dressed did I notice 
that my grapes had gone, but when I ventured 
to ask the boy if he had seen them our newly- 
formed friendship suffered a sudden setback, 
for he clumped me in the ear and used lan- 
guage which really shocked me. Later, I was 
to discover that swearing was almost universal 
amongst the boys at Greenwich School. 

I said good-bye to my aunt, trying not to 
let her see that I was feeling sorry for myself 
already, and was taken away from the school 
proper to a separate establishment called 
Trafalgar Quarters. This was reserved for the 
preliminary training of ‘new entry’ classes, 
and here I found myself with about forty other 
young boys whose ages ranged between 11 
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and 13. We were under the care of a gentle- 
man called Mr Keddie, a melancholy soul if 
ever I saw one—though he probably had good 
reason to be melancholy with so many young- 
sters to look after. He was assisted by 
another naval pensioner, whose name I forget, 
but I remember that he was a little simple and 
had some unpleasant habits. 

The boys themselves were of all types. Some 
were well-dressed and well-spoken, and obvi- 
ously came from good homes. Others were 
very rough diamonds indeed. Mr Keddie 
began our training by gathering us together, 
and telling us that we were all big enough and 
ugly enough to take care of ourselves, but, 
just in case we couldn’t, he was going to 
appoint the two biggest boys—they seemed 
like giants to me—to take charge and knock 
sense into any of us who didn’t obey orders 
promptly. Strange to say, this system worked 
well. The two monitors were not bullies, and 
did their best to prevent bullying. 

We all slept in one long dormitory. This 
was the only feature about Greenwich School 
which Harry Wharton & Co. would not have 
found strange. But we turned out at six every 
morning, made our own beds, washed, had 
breakfast, and then spent two hours scrubbing 
out dining-rooms, galleys, lavatories, and the 
dormitory. From nine until twelve we’ were 
supposed to do schoolwork under the super- 
vision of a middle-aged lady, generously pro- 
portioned. Her task was so formidable—all 
the boys were herded into the same classroom, 
irrespective of their varying standards of in- 
telligeace—that she did not even attempt it. 
Discovering that I had been in the seventh 
standard at school, she appointed me as 
examiner and set all the other boys kinder- 
garten questions in arithmetic for me to mark, 
while she got on with her knitting. 

The afternoons were devoted to route 
marches through Greenwich Park, the un- 
doubted beauties of which I am afraid I never 
appreciated. Sometimes we were allowed to 
play cricket, but the favourite occupation of 
the boys not detailed as players by Mr Keddie 
was to find pieces of bark, and carve the word 
‘Mother’ on them. I have no doubt, looking 
back, that we were all very miserable and 
homesick. 

After six weeks we went home for five weeks’ 
holiday. I felt very proud and self-conscious 
in my sailor-boy uniform—tight-fitting serge 
jumper, bell-bottomed trousers, and little 
round hat. And when my mother met me at 





the station and anxiously asked if I liked being 
at Greenwich, I forgot all my tears in bed each 
night and told her it was a grand life. Yet 
when the five weeks had flown by, I had a 
difficult job to keep my lips from trembling 
as I left home again. 


N arriving back at Greenwich I was told 
to report to Number 4 Company in the 
bigschool. If I had felt miserable at Trafalgar 
Quarters, I was a hundred times more so now. 
The dormitory seemed huge—it held over 
eighty beds—and the bigger boys, whose ages 
ranged from 15 to 154, deliberately made the 
lives of kids like myself unbearable. Each 
company had a pensioner petty-officer in 
charge, who was content to leave the enforce- 
ment of discipline to petty-officer boys. I 
have never since met such supreme authority 
over others as these boys possessed, nor such 
unquestioning obedience as they were given. 
It was a commonplace, for instance, to see a 
youngster standing on his bed in his night- 
shirt, shivering with the cold, holding his boots 
above his head for an hour after lights out, 
because a loutish petty-officer boy had decreed 
so. I have seen not once, but many times, a 
big boy smack and punch a little boy’s face 
till it was raw and bleeding. No one who has 
not experienced it would believe the brutality 
inherent in youth which is brought to the 
surface in a community of boys such as those 
at Greenwich School. Man's inhumanity to 
man is nothing wher compared with boy’s 
inhumanity to boy. 

I discovered that no one used each other’s 
names. We all had numbers, and as numbers 
we were known, addressed, and came to think 
of ourselves. Each of these numbers was dis- 
torted into a generally accepted form, which 
I shall not classify entirely. But 163, for 
instance, became ‘Arn-siggy-ree,’ and 752 
answered to ‘Sen-fiddy-doo.’ There were 
dozens of slang terms for everyday things, 
which I have never heard of outside the school. 
Bread was ‘toke’; meat, ‘wang’; cap, ‘goss’; 
a senior boy was a ‘pluck’; and if you were 
bad friends with anyone, you were described 
as ‘caggers.’ There were many more terms, 
too numerous to mention, and few had any 
obvious source of derivation. 

The head of the school was the Captain- 
Superintendent, a remote figure living in the 
beautiful Queen’s House in the middle of the 
school buildings, who was seen only at Sunday 
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divisions and on Prize Days. The real work 
of running the school’s organisation—apart 
from classroom studies—was left to the Chief 
Officer, in my time a commissioned gunner 
called Dimsdale. He was an extremely able 
man, who did his best to be fair, though never 
apt to err on the side of mercy. If the com- 
pany officers under his orders had been 
younger, more suitable men, I am convinced 
he would have stamped out bullying, for he 
never saw it without swooping on it. But with 
ten companies of boys, totalling over a 
thousand, and a small staff of elderly men who 
were both ignorant and brutal, he could not 
do much. 

I believe I cried for a whole week, off and 
on, after my return from holidays—and so did 
a lot of other little boys, with good reason. 
Then one morning I was told I was being 
transferred to Number 9 Company—the 
Upper Nautical, as it was called—because of 
an examination I had passed. I was much 
happier, immediately, in this new company. 
Some bullying went on, though nothing like 
so much as in other companies. And this, of 
course, was because the company officer, 
Mr Evans, was a relatively young man, only 
recently retired from the Navy, and a type far 
superior to the earlier officers I had en- 
countered. 


- the Upper Nautical we were wakened at 
: 6 o'clock each morning, marched to the 
wash-place, where we did our ablutions under 
the eye of company officers. Then back to the 


dormitories to make our beds. After this we 
marched to the dining-hall for breakfast, 
which usually consisted of one-third of a very 
small loaf of bread, a basin of ship’s cocoa, 
and fried sausage-meat. Breakfast past, we 
cleaned up the dirty crockery, etc., and 
scrubbed out the floor and tables, each boy 
having his own allotted task under the watch- 
ful eye of petty-officer boys from whom a kick 
or a blow came as easily as a word. When 
that was over, we were marched back to the 
dormitories, in which we never wore boots 
for fear of scratching the highly-polished 
surface of the wooden floors. These floors 
were polished every morning by boys on their 
hands and knees, moving backward or for- 
ward in line abreast, both hands on the 
polishing rag, and swinging their arms from 
right to left in time, as the petty-officer boy in 
charge intoned: ‘Left, right, left, right.’ I 
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never smell floor-polish now without thinking 
of those days. 

At nine o’clock we marched to morning 
divisions, which were followed by prayers 
read out by the chaplain, and the singing of 
one hymn. After that came half-an-hour of 
physical training, conducted by pensioner 
P.T.Ls. The worst part of this, to my mind, 
was the rope-climbing. The ropes were sus- 
pended from the high gymnasium roof, and 
those unfortunates like myself who could not 
climb very high were encouraged by beatings 
on the backside with the rope’s end. At nine 
forty-five we were marched to the classrooms, 
and this was the only time of the day when I 
was comparatively happy. The teachers were 
all civilians, and no more apt to use the cane 
than teachers in any other school. The educa- 
tion given to the boys of the Upper Nautical 
was of a really high standard, much higher 
than that of most grammar-schools. 

The headmaster was a gentleman by the 
name of Isaacs, commonly known as ‘ Charlie.’ 
When, as a new boy, I was told to report to 
him in his classroom, he was sitting at his desk, 
writing, while his pupils got on with the work 
he had set them. He kept me waiting while he 
completed his writing, and as I stood shyly 
beside him I was amazed to hear a boy in the 
room call out, quite loudly and distinctly: 
*Spit in his ear!’ I looked to see who this 
madman could be, but all heads were bent 
industriously over their books. Then another 
voice said: ‘Kick him in the pants!’—and I 
burst out laughing. The master looked up 
with a frown, asked me what I was laughing 
at, and wagged a formidable black cane at me. 
I had the sense not to tell him why I had been 
amused—or things would have been made 
very uncomfortable for me later. I was given 
three strokes, and told to report to Mr Morgan, 
the master of Class 3, the lowest grade but one. 

This ‘Charlie’ Isaacs was stone-deaf, but a 
brilliant scholar who contrived to be a good 
teacher, when not in one of his periodic rages. 
Conditions in his class were often chaotic, 
with boys calling out all sorts of rude com- 
ments which he could not detect if the speakers 
kept their heads lowered. I have actually 
witnessed a boy, brought out to the front to 
demonstrate one of Euclid’s theorems on the 
blackboard, saying: ‘Because AB equals EF, 
then you are a bloody fool; and because the 
angle ABF equals the angle ECD, then you are 
a bald-headed b——..’ And so on, pointing 
to lines and angles on the blackboard diagram 
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as he expounded the logic, and turning his 
face to the board as he changed Euclid’s words 
into bawdy insults. I can see ‘Charlie’ now, 
smiling benevolently, as the boy fluently called 
him bad names, and the class miraculously 
refrained from laughing and giving the game 
away. 

School lessons were interrupted at 12 
o’clock for dinner, resumed at 1.15, and 
continued until 4 o’clock. Thereafter we had 
tea, and five nights out of the seven an hour’s 
night-school. Supper was at 7 o’clock—one 


ship’s biscuit or a slice of currant-bread each, 
for which we lined up in the gymnasium. 
Another march to the wash-place, and then to 
the dormitory. Prayers, and in bed at eight. 


S chaplain at Greenwich School in my 
time was the Reverend F. H. Jones, 
brother of A. O. Jones, who captained Notts 
and England at cricket. The padre himself 
was a brilliant cricketer. He coached the 
school’s eleven, of which I became a member, 
and I think my happiest hours were spent in 
bowling at his stumps, on each of which he 
would place a sixpence as a reward for the 
boy who knocked them down. He knew all 
about the bad language and bullying, and did 
what he could to stop it, but I remember him 
telling me, when I had reached the status of a 
senior boy, that Greenwich School was no 
worse in these respects than any of the large 
public-schools. 

I spent four and a half years at Greenwich 
before passing the examination which took me 
to Portsmouth as an Artificer Apprentice. I 
received a really good all-round education, 
for which I am grateful. But I am sure that 
the boys of the present Royal Hospital School, 
now removed to Holbrook, Suffolk, are much 
happier than were those of my generation. 
They indeed have grass playing-fields, like the 
heroes of Greyfriars. They are set in pleasant 
surroundings in the country, and not in the 
town, as we were. I do not suppose that they 
are so hungry as we used to be. And, with 
young instructors and company officers, there 
surely cannot be so much bullying. Yet, with 
all their advantages, I doubt if the boys will 
prove to be better seamen than those turned 
out from the old school. Always, the label 
*ex-Greenwich School boy’ has been accepted 
in the Royal Navy as a hallmark of good 
training. My prayer is that it should always 
be so. 





Troubles of an M.P. 


FRANK WATKINS 


E last of the business on the Order Paper 

is disposed of. There is a pleasantly 
suggestive rattle of keys from distant door- 
ways. The Government Whip moves: ‘That 
this House do now adjourn.’ And the police- 
men in the lobbies and corridors raise the 
familiar cry: ‘Who goes home?’ Thus 
ends the Parliamentary day, as it has done for 
centuries; and thus do history and tradition 
maintain these ceremonies, quaint and stately, 
in this year of grace. 

But many things have changed; and chief 
among them, perhaps, is the daily round and 
the not so common task of the M.P. An 
M.P.’s job, at any time within the last ten 
years, has been very much of a full-time one; 
the demands on his time and energy have 
steadily increased. Gone are the days when 
a gentleman of leisure entered Parliament as 
a pleasant and not very exacting hobby, 
useful mainly for its social and prestige value. 

To-day, the M.P. needs to be on the job by 
the middle of the morning—actually in the 
House, that is to say, for his work begins in 
fact, at the latest, with the morning postal 
delivery. His copy of Hansard; White 
Papers ; pamphlets and propaganda literature 
from all manner of organisations ; masses of 
Statistics ; invitations to functions too 
numerous for him possibly to be able to 
attend; and letters—letters from constituénts, 
from well-wishers and ill-wishers, from sup- 
porters and from critics, begging letters, letters 
from cranks, and loud if figurative buzzings 
from many, many bees in bonnets. All this 
confronts the M.P. on his breakfast table. 
Most of the letters must be answered. 


HERE are other kinds of trials, however. 
For example, following a profession or 
running a business is no easy matter for the 
modern M.P. It was simple enough, even in 


comparatively recent times, for the Member 
to spend the morning in his office or his 
chambers, going along to the House after 
lunch. To-day, I repeat, he must be at the 
House in the morning too, for there are com- 
mittees at half-past ten, on some of which he 
is bound to serve. 

It is dull work very often, this committee 
work. It is strenuous as well, for the Member 
must be on the alert all through; and it 
usually lasts until lunch-time. His lunch the 
Member will take, probably, either in the 
dining-room or in the cafeteria—where he can 
get a snack for anything from Is. 3d. to 3s. or 
so, orahotlunch. A few Members go outside 
—Willie Gallacher was one; he invariably 
went to a very modest café not far from 
the House. 

There is no relaxing after lunch, for the 
Speaker takes the Chair at 2.30, and the 
business of the House begins five minutes 
later. Thenceforward, the M.P. is, ordinarily, 
pretty well tied to the precincts of the Palace 
of Westminster. If he wishes to speak in a 
debate, he will have to stay in his seat through- 
out what may be a very dreary discussion, 
not granting himself the indulgence of a break 
for tea, or, maybe, dinner either. He may 
not, as did his predecessors of a hundred years 
ago or so, keep body and soul together by 
eating nuts or oranges. 

If he is not sitting thus in the Chamber for 
long hours, he will be attending Party or other 
meetings, or seeing constituents, or dealing 
with the remainder of his correspondence, or, 
perhaps, attending some function in his con- 
stituency. In any event, his day will not be 
likely to end before midnight. 

Incidentally, even though he may have sat 
all afternoon in the hope of speaking, it by no 
means follows that he will in fact make his 
speech. Together with possibly a dozen 
others, he will jump quickly to his feet every 
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time a speaker sits down—it is almost pathetic 
to watch this going on, sometimes hour after 
hour—but he may not catch the Speaker’s 
eye. Occasionally a Member will buttonhole 
a member of the Press Gallery and produce 
a handful of laboriously-prepared notes, out- 
come of much research and toil, and ask him 
if there is any means of giving the results 
of his labours to an expectant world. There is, 
alas, no hope, normally, of such a way out. 

There is, indeed, a great deal to learn about 
speaking, and about much more. There is 
tribulation and much discipline — self-dis- 
cipline and discipline imposed from without— 
to be endured. The M.P. must learn, pain- 
fully maybe, that speaking in this place calls 
for a different technique from that to which 
he has hitherto been accustomed. If he does 
not learn this, he will quite likely never succeed 
in the House at all. 

He must learn not to read his speeches. He 
must learn what are, and what are not, 
Parliamentary expressions. He must learn 
never to refer to the Upper House as the 
House of Lords, but as ‘the other place’; 
never to attempt to speak from below the 
Bar of the House; never to produce a weapon 
of any kind in the House, as, in his innocence, 
he may well contemplate doing, perhaps to 
illustrate a point made in a speech. 

If he takes too independent a line, he will 
be in trouble with his Party Whip—and 
probably with his constituency association 
also; and either-can have serious conse- 
quences for him politically. Not that the 
Whip system is an unmitigated evil. It does 
make the Parliamentary wheels go round. 
But it also means that the Member must 
inevitably feel at times some sort of frustration. 
He may carry his objection, if he have one, 
to the Speaker; if he does, he will almost 
certainly be told: ‘My duty is to keep order 
and to give everybody a fair show, and to see 
that the machine works. If you don’t like the 
Government, vote against it.’ 


HE expense of being a Member of 
Parliament, even to-day, is not light; and 
unless’a Member has means other than his 
Parliamentary salary he will not be able to 
indulge in many luxuries. If his constituency 
is far from London he will have to maintain 
an establishment of some sort in the Metro- 
polis as well as in the constituency. He must 
needs have secretarial help; and even if, as is 
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frequently the practice, he shares his secretary 
with one or two other M.P.s the cost will be 
two or three pounds a week. Postages may 
well cost him three or four pounds a week. 
Meals in the House (which, for all the sub- 
sidising, are not cheap), sundry fares, publica- 
tions, subscriptions, and personal expenses 
will swallow most or all of what is left. It is 
not so long ago that Lord Amwell, recalling 
the days before he became a Socialist peer, 
was saying that his £1000 a year as an M.P. 
kept him on the poverty-line. 

The very atmosphere of the Palace of 
Westminster, other than in the new Chamber 
proper, is an affliction in itself. The 
rather overpowering Victorian decor; the 
heavy hangings, and the great carpets that 
seem not so much to receive the tread as to 
ingurgitate it; the wearing effect of being 
continually in the midst of large masses 
of people—these trials, in their cumulative 
effect, can, and do, produce nervous and 
physical exhaustion, and worse, for a large 
percentage of M.P.s become the victims of 
high blood-pressure. And the case is not 
helped by the fact that the Member must 
endure long periods of boredom, though 
probably in this respect no one’s sufferings 
can compare with those of Mr Speaker. 

Surely there are some compensations for 
all these things? To be sure, there are; and 
it would be misleading indeed to suggest that 
an M.P.’s life at Westminster is a more or less 
long tale of unrelieved strain. There is, for 
instance, a chess-room; there is a small 
gymnasium; the smoking-rooms are very 
confortable places; the Library is a fascinat- 
ing and most valuable institution; the Terrace 
is a most delightful place on which to stroll 
or sit on a warm evening, with a fresh breeze 
blowing off the river; the lunch and dinner 
menus are varied and good, and so are the 
drinks. And there are no licensing laws 
operating in the Palace, so that a Member 
may get a drink at any time, day or night, 
as long as the House is sitting! There are 
good facilities for entertaining visitors. There 
are such aids to comfort as baths and a barber’s 
shop on the premises. 

Above all, there are valuable friendships 
and stimulating contacts, and the perennial, 
ever-new, ever-interesting intellectual delight 
which comes of these and of being at the 
heart of political affairs. These are beyond 
price, and they atone for much. At any rate, 
most M.P.s seem to find it so. 





We’re Getting 


Much Warmer 


T. S. DOUGLAS 


HEN visitors from the West Indies or 

West Africa come to Britain they are 
sometimes more excited by their first sight of 
snow than by their first sight of London. Now 
an increasing number of meteorologists are 
inclining to believe that by the end of the 
century people born in Britain may become 
equally excited about snow, because by then 
snowstorms may be rare or unknown. 

The world is warming up. The average rise 
in mean winter temperature in Britain is 
already 3 degrees Fahrenheit. In some other 
places it has been greater. In Spitsbergen, 
for instance, the rise has been 16 degrees. 
The possibility that the world was entering a 
new climatic phase has been suspected by 
meteorologists for thirty years. But the 
normal fluctuations of weather and climate 
are so great that the experts have been very 
cautious. In the last few years the evidence of 
a change which is something very much more 
than an Il-year, or even 35-year, cycle has 
become overwhelming. The trend towards a 
much milder climate is unmistakable. The 
question remains whether the trend will 
continue. Dr C. E. P. Brooks and others say 
the next few years will decide. 

If the trend does continue, Britain will 
return to the climate of Saxon days, much 
drier and warmer than anything since. But 
the warming up has not yet gone so far that 
the movement could not be reversed during 
the next twenty-five years and the ice-cap 
again move southwards. Should the warming 
up of the world continue, the social, economic, 
and even political effects will be tremendous. 
The public in general, and indeed the poli- 
ticians themselves, do not yet seem to have 
appreciated what is happening. If the 
meteorologists are right, this climatic change 
is the most important and exciting thing that 
has happened to civilisation for centuries, and 
it will in fifty years have profound effects. 
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IF men and women have not yet appreciated 
that the world is warming up, animals and 
plants have certainly done so. Their move- 
ments in response to milder conditions have 
been noted in many places. Cod are now 
being caught in latitudes 30 degrees higher 
than in 1900. The timber-line in Scandinavia 
has advanced measurably northwards. Where 
a generation ago there was stunted scrub, there 
are now trees. Farmers on the fringe of the 
Arctic find they have a growing season two 
to three weeks longer than they had thirty 
years ago. 

The evidence on which great reliance is put 
is that of the glaciers. After advancing during 
what is sometimes called ‘the little Ice Age,’ 
from 1600 to 1900, the glaciers are now in 
retreat. The retreat has speeded up in recent 
years. Professor H. W. Ahlmann of Stock- 
holm, who is perhaps the leading expert on 
climatic fluctuations, recounted many ex- 
amples of the speed of the retreat of glaciers 
when he addressed the Royal Geographical 
Society in London not long ago. One glacier 
in Alaska is receding at the rate of 400 yards 
a year. Photographs taken at intervals over 
the last fifty years show a great retreat by 
glaciers in Norway. 

In Switzerland the retreat of one glacier 
brought to light a hat and other articles, relics 
of an 18th-century mountaineering tragedy. 
The glacier advancing had covered them, kept 
them preserved through the years, and now 
in its retreat given them up again. 

In Greenland the melting of the ice-layer, 
which covers, to a depth of 1,000 feet or more, 
most of the country’s 800,000 square miles, 
has already revealed relics of the Norsemen. 
These remains have been buried under the ice 
for six hundred years, ever since, in fact, the 
change in climate rendered Greenland un- 
attractive to these great explorers. The 
Greenland the Norsemen knew must have 
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been very different from the Greenland of 
to-day. Seeing the changes at present taking 
place, the Danes are talking of Greenland as 
one of the lands of the future. Just what is 
under the ice-layer no one knows, but if the 
ice-layer goes, and there are already signs 
that it is going, a huge new country will 
eventually become available for cultivation 
and mineral exploitation. 


T= warming up has been variable. It has 
been dramatic in Spitsbergen. Because 
pack-ice has become less extensive, coal from 
this Arctic island can now be shipped during 
seven months of the year instead of three as at 
the beginning of the century. Ships have 
actually been able to sail from Spitsbergen 
early in December. 

On Alaska, Canada, and the U.S.S.R. the 
effect of a milder climate would be vast. Even 
now in the U.S.S.R. the frozen tundra has 
thawed farther north, and it may be that some 
of the achievements claimed for Soviet 
scientists in growing crops on previously use- 
less land have actually been due to the 
climatic fluctuation. The retreat of the polar 
ice has made possible journeys along ‘the top 
of the world.’ If the tendency continues, and 
the Arctic Ocean round Russia’s northern 
shores becomes navigable for several months 
every year, the U.S.S.R. will have an alter- 
native to the long haul of the Trans-Siberian 
Railway that will make possible the develop- 
ment of places which at the moment are 
almost as remote as the Pole. 

There is some difference of opinion as to 
whether this climatic fluctuation is also affect- 
ing the Antarctic. Some scientists have said 
the evidence of recent expeditions suggests 
that the climate of the Antarctic is becoming 
more, rather than less, severe. Others quote 
stories of open water and lakes, where previ- 
ously only ice had been found, to support the 
idea that Antarctica is also warming up. The 
position probably is that we shall not for 
several years have sufficient data on which 
to judge. 

Africa, however, certainly seems to be 
affected. The level of the great lakes is falling, 
and some of the smaller ones have almost 
dried out. The deserts are advancing due to 
the decrease in moisture. The expectation is 
that tropical and equatorial regions would 
become rather drier and less hot, and this, in 
fact, seems to be happening. 
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HE experts are divided on the cause of the 
climatic change. All sorts of theories, 
ranging from increased solar radiation to 
variations in the tilt of the earth, have been 
put forward. All that can really be said, 
however, is that for reasons we do not under- 
stand, we get a period of exceptionally cold 
years or of exceptionally warm years. If a 
warm period lasts long enough, it perpetuates 
itself. The warm air melts the ice, allows more 
warm air in, and more ice is melted. Once the 
process really gets going, it could progress 
rapidly. The reverse is also true, of course, 
that ‘ice breeds ice.” The well-preserved 
bodies of mammoths found in Siberia and 
other regions suggest not only that these areas 
were once very much warmer, but also that 
the cold advanced very rapidly, giving the 
animals no chance to escape to warmer lands. 
One consequence of the climatic change, if 
it went very far, is not so pleasant to con- 
template. The result of the earth warming up 
would naturally be the melting of large 
amounts of ice. It is estimated that the small 
rise that has already taken place at certain 
points, if permanent and universal, would be 
sufficient to melt the ice-caps. And they would 
not re-form. The volume of water released 
would be tremendous. No one can say 
exactly how much, because we can only guess 
at the amount of ice that covers Greenland 
and the South Polar regions. But it would 
probably be enough to raise the level of the 
seas 150 feet. 

This would mean the inundation of great 
areas of land—far more land than would be 
created by the disappearance of the ice. 
Britain would become a series of small islands. 
It would be a major disaster hardly compen- 
sated for by the freeing of some six million 
square miles of ice-cap. Fortunately, the 
complete disappearance of the ice is not 
likely, but a rise of even 10 or 20 feet in the 
level of the oceans would be a very serious 
matter for many places. 

Climatic fluctuations of even a few degrees 
have far-reaching social and economic effects. 
We should expect the demand for wool to be 
reduced, for instance, and the demand for 
lighter clothes of brighter colours to increase. 
Climate undoubtedly affects national char- 
acter. The British did not become a really 
energetic race until the warmth of Saxon times 
gave way before the cold of the Middle Ages 
and the Norsemen faded out as a world force. 
New crops would be grown. Britain would be 





able to produce tobacco and grapes for wine- 
making on a large scale, not to speak of maize 
and other foods now imported. The kind of 
food eaten, as well, perhaps, as the hours 
of eating, would slowly change. The drier 
summers would probably mean the adoption 
in Britain of the southern European habit of 
eating out of doors. 
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A permanent change of only a few degrees 
of temperature and a few inches decrease in 
rainfall would gradually alter our whole way 
of life more subtly than any amount of legisla- 
tion, and that is why we shall watch eagerly 
during the next few years for evidence going to 
show that the world is continuing to get 
warmer. 


Anabasis 





DAVID WILLIAMS 


ARCH, and not April, was for us the 

cruellest month. Without particularly 
distinguishing ourselves, we shuffled happily 
enough through the football season, and in 
summer we could both of us do more than 
pass muster. Philbrick, as a slow bowler, was 
beginning to turn the ball both ways very 
artfully; in order to do really well he had only 
to conquer his tendency to panic when bats- 
men started coming down the pitch to him. 
I was a statuesque opening batsman, and had 
developed a special skin thick enough to be 
impervious to the crudely brutal comments of 
those fielding close in. I had, indeed, already 
acquired a sort of dubious fame by scoring 
eleven runs in an hour and twenty minutes and 
remaining still undefeated at the end of the 
innings. 

But March was different. The rugger posts 
came down, but the cricket square, smooth, 
dark-green and inviting, remained roped off 
and inviolate. March was an awful inter- 
regnum during which the school devoted itself 
to cross-country running. Philbrick and I, 
painfully and resentfully, had to devote our- 
selves to it too. No evasive action was 
possible, no pleadings were listened to, and 
the only alibi worth anything at all was the 
sanatorium. 

Mr McWhirter, we were sure, was at the 


bottom of it all. Mr McWhirter was the 
second master, a waspish martinet who liked 
his own way, and usually got it. Long ago in 
the ‘nineties at Oxford, perhaps in violent 
reaction to the effete zstheticism of Pater, 
Mr McWhirter had been awarded a half-blue 
for cross-country running. And his evil 
passion burned in him still with a hard, gem- 
like flame. It burned, and no schoolboy wing 
escaped a singeing. Mr McWhirter was one 
of the old-fashioned schoolmasters, believing 
that the best way to achieve a corps d’élite 
of converts was to start ruthlessly off with a 
tag-tag-and-bobtail army of conscripts. 

He was smail and spare, with highly polished 
rosy cheeks and a bald head, and when he 
turned out for a run he always wore his half- 
blue cap. Whether he wore it from pride, or 
from shame lest the world should see a bald 
head so indecorously occupied, I do not know. 
But wear it he did, and on every half-holiday 
in March the surrounding countryside could 
enjoy, or deplore, the spectacle of the half-blue 
cap bobbing along down lanes, across 
ploughed fields, through swollen brooks, over 
stiles, keeping tirelessly on for five and a half 
miles until the school gates again came into 
view, when the cap would be politely raised to 
acknowledge handclaps from the assembled 
spectators. 
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C= of those March Wednesdays stands 
out clearly in my mind. Some time 
during the morning, I remember, we had the 
Head for Greek. The Head was elderly and 
soft-hearted—not elderly and tough like Mr 
McWhirter. He used to call us all by nick- 
names, some of them unflattering, but all of 
them affectionate. Philbrick he cherished 
more deeply than most—I think because Phil- 
brick had the gift of being able to polish off 
the parasangs in Xenophon’s Anabasis more 
rapidly and with a nearer approximation to 
the meaning than anyone else in the Form. 

‘That was very good, Podge,’ the Head said 
to him that morning—Philbrick had just come 
through four sticky lines unprompted and with 
no hum and haw to speak of—‘if you do 
as well in this afternoon’s Anabasis as you ’ve 
done in this morning’s, Mr McWhirter will be 
having you in the Eight.’ 

We accorded this the respectful, restrained 
mirth which was our usual tribute to a success- 
ful headmasterly quip. Philbrick’s grotesque 
incompetence at cross-country running was of 
course well known. March, indeed, was the 
only month in the year when he could bring 
himself to speak frankly about that shaming 
stoutness of his, that ‘body that did him 


grievous wrong’—to come out into the open 


with it, as it were. ‘I think Wart’—that was 
Mr McWhirter—‘ ought to let me off,’ he used 
to say. ‘After all, you’ve only got to look at 
me. It’s all very well talking about getting 
my weight down. It won’t come down. And 
let me tell you it’s a lot to carry round.’ 

After lunch on that Wednesday Philbrick 
edged up to me with his usual request: 
‘Remember, we stick together.’ 

Always, all through March, Philbrick used 
to be busy imploring me not to desert him. 
It was inevitable, of course, that he should 
come in last. That was something he had long 
ago come to accept. But what he refused 
absolutely to accept was the idea of coming 
in last, and alone as well. This was where his 
great friendship with myself could be put to 
good account. I used to stick to him like a 
Mrs Micawber. It was one of the most com- 
fortable bits of self-sacrifice I have ever 
achieved. Gradually he came to compose in 
his mind a delusive and flattering picture in 
which I figured as a sympathetic and com- 
radely greyhound, straining to be off, yet 
holding myself in for friendship’s sake. I used 
to bask in the sunshine of his thankfulness 
and admiration, and keep very quiet. 
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‘Remember,’ Philbrick said again, ‘we stick 
together.” And then the starting signal was 
given. 


r was Mr McWhirter’s practice, during the 
first mile and a half of a run, to hang back 
in order to persuade, or sting, into greater 
efforts those who tended to bunch dispiritedly 
together and form a tail. That day he came 
alongside Philbrick and myself just at that 
agonising interval period when we had lost 
irretrievably our first wind, and the second 
wind—that inadequate, painfully-snatched 
substitute—had not yet arrived. The one 
was dead; the other, for the moment, power- 
less to be born. Mr McWhirter looked at 
Philbrick, who was slapping his poor old feet 
down anyhow, anywhere, and blowing like 
Moby Dick, and asked: ‘Now I wonder, 
Philbrick, if I can guess what you had for 
lunch to-day?” Mr McWhirter had a wonder- 
ful gift of being able to produce rounded, 
periodic conversation in any quantity at any 
point along the five and a half mile course. It 
was a gift that aroused in us wonder and 
loathing in equal proportions. 

*Meat, sir... Pot. . . atoes, sir,’ Philbrick 
gasped out. 

‘Ah, I thought as much. Tempting, but a 
mistake, Philbrick,” Mr McWhirter said. 
‘Potatoes before a run are never wise. Still, 
don’t worry. It'll be something for you to 
remember at lunch next Saturday. Keep 
going steadily now. You'll find the heaviness 
will wear off gradually.’ 

Mr McWhirter drew away from us in the 
rather eerie way he had. He made no apparent 
spurt. He simply left us, as a liner leaves a 
landing-stage, effortlessly, unfussily, incon- 
trovertibly. We gazed balefully at the half- 
blue cap as it dwindled away ahead of us, and 
were dumbly glad to see it go. There were 
many things we wanted to say, but we could 
spare no breath to say any of them. 


OMEWHERE towards the end of the third 
mile, muddy, dispirited, and last by good- 
ness knows what shameful distance, we came 
upon the Head. He was just getting into his 
car. This was a high, open Sunbeam, in those 
days a very fashionable affair indeed. It 
figured, with myself at the steering-wheel, in 
many of my imaginings just before sleep. The 
Head turned when he saw us. ‘Hallo!’ he 





exclaimed, ‘I thought I’d seen the last of you 
fellows for to-day. My word, you are a long 
way behind.’ 

“Yessir. . . . Stitch, sir.’ Philbrick could 
manage only this much. Not for an instant 
did he check or slacken his shambling trot. 
He knew he had got to the mechanical, semi- 
somnambulistic stage when stopping meant 
stopping for good. The Head gazed hard at 
us as, with cotton-reels grimly clenched in our 
palms, we padded by. Then, after we had 
passed him, we heard him call: ‘Come here, 
you two.’ 

We wheeled drunkenly and stood before 
him, heads down, clenched fists on our knees. 

*You’ve turned over a bit on that right 
ankle, haven't you, Podge?—And you’— 
turning to me—‘ don’t look in very good shape 
either. You know, I think I’d better take the 
pair of you back.’ 

Shameless in his extremity, Philbrick 
brushed aside the Head’s delicate and face- 
saving mention of the ankle. He nodded his 
head violently. ‘Yessir. . . . Stitch, sir,’ he 
panted. 


We. collapsed on to the back seat of the 


car, and, with a rug pulled over us to 
keep the cold out, were whisked back along 
the way we had come. The Head drove into 
the school through a private entrance of his 
own, and stopped outside the changing-rooms. 
‘Get your sweaters on,’ he told us. ‘And 
come out to watch the finish.” I remember 
wondering whether his intention in saying this 
was to humiliate or to console. I was at the 
age, of course, when I subjected the idle 
remarks of schoolmasters to a good deal of 
unnecessary analysis. 

*What’s he want us to go out and watch 
the finish for?’ Philbrick asked me as he pulled 
on his sweater. ‘Wart’ll have plenty to say 
when he sees us. Plenty.’ 

*The Head’s sure to be there,’ I said 
robustly, with a confidence I did not feel. 
‘We'll just have to stick close to him, and then 
he can do the talking if any’s needed.’ 

‘There'll be some needed all right.’ Phil- 
brick, with his breath back, was beginning to 
regret the hasty acceptance of the lift. 

We walked towards the gates. Philbrick, I 
now noticed, had developed a limp. A very 
creditable limp. Not for the first time in our 
association I found myself admiring his adroit 
adaptation of circumstantial evidence to the 
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pressing needs of the moment. I started to 
limp too, but not in such a marked manner as 
Philbrick. So far as cross-country running 
went, I was after all the stronger member of 
the partnership. 

It was pleasant standing there amongst the 
sightseers, with our sweaters on, watching the 
leaders, the great ones of the Sixth, come 
sprinting incredibly in. It was something we 
had never had the opportunity of seeing before. 
We clapped enthusiastically, but with one eye 
anxiously lifted for a sight of the half-blue cap. 
It soon appeared, bobbing nonchalantly along 
just as usual. Mr McWhirter, if he could no 
longer manage to win, never failed to be in the 
first ten. We clapped again, but as unobtrus- 
ively as possible. The Head was there, a 
comfortable and prophecy-fulfilling figure, 
talking to one of the Governors. We edged 
more closely behind him, like a couple of 
storm-tossed Antarctic whalers snuggling 
down in the lee of an iceberg. 

Mr McWhirter saw us almost immediately, 
and the mechanical arrival-smile changed 
swiftly to a frown. He pushed his way 
towards us. ‘What are you two boys doing 
here?’ 

Obscurely we felt ourselves part of a con- 
spiracy, a conspiracy in which our role con- 
sisted in saying absolutely nothing. We 
glanced beseechingly up at the Head. He was 
chatting away unconcernedly, and seemed to 
have forgotten all gbout us. 

‘What are you two boys doing here?’\Mr 
McWhirter asked again. This time his voice 
had the rasp of the Inquisition in it. Merci- 
fully the sense of his question got through to 
the Head, who turned and remarked casually: 
*Oh, it’s all right, Mr McWhirter. I was 
watching them down by Fellowe’s Brook 
and they seemed to me to have developed 
a slight ankle-sprain, so I brought them in.’ 

Mr McWhirter looked down quickly, but 
searchingly, at our unbandaged ankles. ‘Oh, 
I see,’ he said coldly, and then, with an effort, 
managed to add: ‘Thank you, Headmaster.— 
Be off now, you two boys, and get yourselves 
seen to.’ 

It was as easy as that. 

Limping, rather exaggeratedly I thought, 
Philbrick started to move away. ‘Oh, good- 
oh,” he murmured to me. ‘I’m off now to get 
started on my Anabasis prep.’ He paused, 
and then added in a whisper that carried 
passionate resolve: ‘And I’m going to get it 
right if it takes me all night.’ 
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Railway Thieves 


MAURICE CAILLARD 


by is not generally known among the travel- 
ling public that from the earliest days of the 
railway companies a private police-force was 
part of the organisation and that no local 
force, metropolitan, city, or borough, could 
come on to railway property unless called in 
by the superintendent. He, for his part, lost 
no opportunity of friendly co-operation when 
circumstances demanded it. Such co-opera- 
tion was indeed often essential. 


Once a criminal makes his choice of trade 


he generally works the same places and uses 
the same methods to trap his booty, and thus 
a certain familiarity exists between such men 
and the police. This applies in particular to 
luggage thieves. Their activities are greatly 
encouraged by careless passengers who leave 
luggage unattended, for, however profusely 
decorated with steamship and hotel labels this 
may be, it often lacks the necessary informa- 
tion—the owner’s name and immediate des- 
tination. For some obscure reason the 
registration of luggage within the United 
Kingdom has never been favoured by the 
authorities, and, once a box or case has been 
dealt with by the labelling porter, many people 
leave it to its own devices. 

Such negligence is the opportunity for the 
luggage thief. He—and especially she—is 
invariably well-dressed and well-spoken. The 
method is simplicity itself. The thieves walk 
past a stack of luggage, taking careful note 
of expensive-looking trunks and bags, and, 
having selected their prey, they disappear. 
They return just before the departure of the 
train, pass a hand deftly over the chosen 
piece, leaving a label for, say, Boston or 
Sheffield, whereas the original destination 
may have been York or Edinburgh. They call 
a porter, saying: ‘Please put this quickly into 
the van for Sheffield.’ The trunk goes into 
the guard’s van and is claimed on arrival by 
the thief or an accomplice—and vanishes. 
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A dame expert at this business was caught 
one day by the G.W.R. police at Reading. 
She had made that station her chief play- 
ground and had relabelled countless articles 
to Henley. She was run to earth there, and 
it was discovered she actually owned a house 
which was full of stolen property of all de- 
scriptions. A big trial ensued, and she was 
duly convicted. In the course of the pro- 
ceedings it was proved that she had carried 
out this clever fraud all over the country and 
that much of the recovered property was 
‘wanted’ on every railway in the kingdom; 
no less than seven railway police-superin- 
tendents attended the trial. There was also 
one amusing incident. The thief, a nice- 
looking girl of about twenty-eight, was wearing 
a fashionable and becoming hat. A witness 
was called, and no sooner had she entered the 
box and cast an eye on the prisoner than she 
burst out: ‘That woman has got my hat on!’ 
And so she had. A further, unexpected, 
depredation was proved against the mis- 
demeanant. 


ASSENGERS as a rule are an impatient 

class. One August morning the super- 
intendent of police was sitting in his office at 
King’s Cross Station when a _ detective- 
inspector came in hurriedly: ‘A reverend 
gentleman wants to see you, sir.’ Close on 
his heels followed a furious purple-faced 
cleric, who barked at the superintendent: 
‘Are you in charge here? How dare you have 
my luggage stolen!’ The superintendent was 
mystified, and the inspector explained: ‘We’ve 
just caught a thief, sir, walking off with this 
gentleman’s kit-bag. It’s an important arrest. 
He’s an expert. He got eighteen months two 
years ago.’ The clergyman broke in: ‘Yes, 
it is my bag and I must catch the boat-train to 
Newcastle: it starts in half-an-hour. I’m 





going to Norway for fishing and I insist on 
my property being handed to me. How dare 
you keep it and detain me!’ It was pointed 
out that he was bound to appear in court to 
identify his property before the magistrate 
and to charge the prisoner, and that the case 
would be got through as quickly as possible; 
also that he ought to be thankful to recover 
his bag so soon, when he had been careless 
enough to leave it adrift on the platform with 
only the Company’s label visible. Nothing 
would pacify him, and he reviled the railway 
fiercely. The criminal was, in fact, speedily 
committed for trial, and the angry curate 
actually lost only a few days of his holiday. 
Before being handed over to the metro- 
politan police this delinquent was given a 
friendly cup of tea and a cigarette by his 
captor; he bore no ill-will—they were old 
acquaintances. He remarked casually: ‘Well, 
there it is. I had eighteen months last stretch. 
I'll get three years this time.’ And he did. 
The machine with which he worked was 
ingenious. It consisted of a good-quality 


yellow leather kit-bag of rather large size. 
The bottom was divided across the centre 
into two parts. When the man saw a con- 
venient-looking prize he would pause a 
moment as if tired and rest his bag on top of 


his prey. The divided parts of the bottom of 
the bag having opened inwards with a spring, 
he would ther pick up whatever was under- 
neath by meags of a catch cleverly operated 
by an arrangement at the handle of the bag— 
and off he’d walk, apparently in all innocence. 
On this occasion, however, his old acquaint- 
ance had observed him ‘loitering with intent’ 
and had arrested him in possession of the 
cleric’s property within a few minutes of the 
theft. 


HE cloakroom of a large terminus is 

the resting-place of many curious items, 
from false-teeth to band instruments, from 
mummies and. pornographic literature to 
trunks packed with the fragments of a 
murderer’s victim. One summer evening 
a four-wheeler drove up to the south cloak- 
room at King’s Cross and a large laundry- 
basket was deposited. The porter noticed 
that it was heavy, but not unduly so. Early 
next morning another cab appeared, claimed 
the basket, and drove away. At ten o’clock 
a jeweller’s traveller came and asked for his 
valise, which contained jewellery worth £5000. 


RAILWAY THIEVES 


It had vanished. His firm was well known ; 
events moved quickly. Lloyds offered £500 
for the recovery of the stolen property, and 
a watch was immediately set on all termini 
connecting with the Continent, particularly 
with Holland. 

That same afternoon a G.N.R. detective- 
inspector posted by permission of the G.E.R. 
at Liverpool Street Station noticed a man 
carrying a small leather valise making his way 
towards the principal cloakroom. Out of 
his pocket protruded a silver spoon. The 
detective, whose name was Chester, stopped 
the man and questioned him. The suspect 
tried to bolt, then turned furiously on Chester; 
but the latter was an old hand, and, after a 
struggle, an arrest was made. All the missing 
jewellery was found in the valise, and was thus 
restored within twenty-four hours. On this 
occasion the reward was allowed to go to the 
detective, instead of into the coffers of the 
Company. The method of the robbery had 
been cleverly thought out. The large laundry- 
basket had contained a man who, when the 
cloakroom was closed for the night, emerged, 
selected his booty, and returned to his hiding- 
place, in which he was removed the following 
morning. 

A year or two before 1914, Chief Inspector 
X, who was in charge of the traffic depart- 
ment at Retford, was alarmed by the dis- 
appearance of large numbers:of cloth bales 
on the journey from the West Riding to the 
big goods-yard at King’s Cross. He was well 
known on the line, tall, good-looking, well- 
spoken, on friendly terms with the directors, 
and marked for promotion. He called in the 
Company’s police, but every possible effort 
to trace the missing cloth proved unavailing. 
Moreover, the thefts continued. Detectives 
travelling in the trucks themselves found no 
clue ; careful watch at the stations where 
the trains stopped en route gave no result. 
The police were at their wits’ end. 

This state of affairs continued for some 
months, and rude things were said to the 
police department as the claims mounted to 
thousands of pounds. Everything seemed in 
order as far as Retford. What happened 
between there and London remained a mystery. 
Eventually a special examination of way-bills 
and documents was ordered at Retford itself, 
X assisting in every way possible, until one 
day the Inspector himself was noticed by one 
of the policemen on watch to be acting in a 
manner which aroused his suspicion. Dis- 
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crepancies in the way-bills were duly reported, 
but at first the idea that X might be the thief 
was scouted. The detective-sergeant, how- 
ever, persevered and eventually established 
beyond all doubt that the Inspector himself 
was the criminal. 

A big trial followed. It came out in the 
evidence that X owned a street of houses in 
the town and had a substantial balance at the 
bank under an assumed name. He was given 
a long sentence, and the sale of his property 
repaid a portion of the losses the Company 
had sustained. His plan had been a simple 
one. With the help of accomplices, bales 
would be discharged in the goods-sheds and 
relabelled under false names and marks to 
small yards on the system. X arranged for 
the goods to be met and handed on to re- 
ceivers, who shared the plunder with him. 


AT Stafford goods-station one night De- 
tective-sergeant Staines was going his 
rounds with a gloomy countenance. A gale 
was blowing, it was as black as a wolf’s 
throat, rain was falling in sheets. That 
morning he had received from the guard of a 
down express an important note from King’s 
Cross police-office to say that the shortage 
of ale in barrels in the traffic between Burton- 
on-Trent and Dublin was increasing and 
would he please do something at once—a 
vague and irritating communication. These 
shortages had been going on for weeks. 
The traffic was important and competitive. 


The L.N.W.R. had proved that the thefts 
happened on the G.N. line before arrival at 
Stafford station: eager Midland Railway 
hands would be ready to snatch this profitable 
business away, and he, Staines, would be to 
blame. At least, so he thought. 

Flashing his lamp from time to time throu 4 
the darkness, Staines arrived at the big shed in 
which the barrels of beer and stout were 
stored ready for transfer. Suddenly he 
noticed two logs protruding from the side of 
the wooden building. But were they indeed 
what he imagined? The logs appeared to be 
wearing boots. Stealthily he crept up. 
Corduroy trousers as well! And half a body 
was jutting out from the wall. The rest of the 
man was thrust through a hole in the boards. 
A faint gurgling sound came to Staines’s 
ear. It was not the fall of the rain. He waited, 
unseen in the dark. Presently the man 
wormed himself out of the hole, staggered 
away a few paces, then collapsed. He was 
replaced by another figure who went through 
the same contortions. Seven men in all 
followed one another, and each one lay where 
he fell in the mud and rain, breathing heavily. 
A strong smell of beer became apparent. 
Staines went himself to the hole, and putting 
his hand through it came upon a rubber tube 
fixed to a cask of stout. The men had been 
‘sucking the monkey.’ Staines had solved 
the mystery. The losses ceased, and all was 
well, except for the seven unfortunates, who 
for once, as it proved, had chosen the wrong 
night. 


EE 


Olim Meminesse Juvabit 


Blown like dead leaves in huddled heap on heap 
Are things we thought long buried in the past, 
Fair faces of lost friends touched as by sleep, 
Timeless and young as when we saw them last; 
So memory of many happy days 

Saddens to twilight: all that used to be— 

Joy, that once fluted in these woodland ways, 
And Love, that listened to his minstrelsy. 

Alas, that all things to this ghostly land 

Must come, where trees are barren of green leaf! 
The ever-present past walks hand in hand 

With Memory and her handmaiden, Grief; 
While sad as drooping roses drenched in rain 
The lips of Pleasure kiss the lips of Pain. 


S. THOMAS ANSELL. 
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DAVID WILLIAMSON 


yy has been my good fortune to meet scores 
of British authors—many of them Scottish 
or of Scottish descent, including J. M. Barrie, 
Andrew Lang, S. R. Crockett, ‘Ian Maclaren,’ 
Annie S. Swan, and others of Victorian and 
Edwardian days. All of them had their 
fascination, although it often differed from the 
conception drawn from their writings. Dr 
Johnson said: ‘A transition from an author’s 
book to his conversation is too often like an 
entrance into a large city after a distant 
prospect. Remotely, we see nothing but 
spires of temples and turrets of palaces, and 
imagine it the residence of splendour, gran- 
deur, and magnificence. But when we have 
passed the gates we find it perplexed with 
narrow passages, disgraced with despicable 
cottages, embarrassed with obstruction, and 
clouded with smoke.’ 

Tennyson was the first great author that I 
saw. The earliest sight I had of the Poet 
Laureate was at Waterloo Station, a prosaic 
setting for a poet. Tennyson was arguing 
about some luggage which he was taking to 
his home near Haslemere, and his magnificent 
appearance made him overawe the railway 
porter and fascinate myself. I had a letter 
from him in his crabbed hand asking me to 
mention in a biographical sketch that his wife 
was a niece of Sir John Franklin, the Arctic 
explorer who lost his life among the icebergs. 

My next sight of Tennyson was at Fresh- 
water in the Isle of Wight, where he lived for 
many years and was visited by Queen Victoria. 
It was in ‘Tennyson’s Lane,’ near his home, 
that I met the great man, walking alone. And 
in the same lane I saw more than once a man 
who wore the same kind of wide-awake hat and 
Inverness cape that Tennyson usually wore. 
This man, out of vanity, perambulated the 
lane and was often mistaken by hero-wor- 
shippers for the Laureate himself. 

Tennyson complained to Queen Victoria of 


the inquisitive strangers who invaded his 
grounds and even stared through his windows. 
But I can add that once when Tennyson was 
walking near Aldworth with a friend he 
growled, as some people approached him: 
‘They never leave me alone.” The people, 
however, paid no attention to him, and Tenny- 
son was equally annoyed at their disinterest! 

It was Dr Norman Macleod, the Scot who 
edited Good Words, who secured a poem from 
Tennyson. The fee given, 200 guineas, was 
certainly the highest sum paid by a British 
magazine fora poem up to that date. Kipling 
eclipsed the Tennyson record in his later years. 

Thomas Hardy, whose first published 
article, ‘How I Built Myself a House,’ ap- 
peared in Chambers’s Journal in March 1865, 
when he was a struggling young architect, I 
often saw in London—always in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Adelphi. The reason for his 
peregrination of Craven Street was that his 
first and only office was in that rather dreary 
row, and I have seen the famous novelist and 
poet pause outside the building where he 
worked as an architect, and look up at its 
windows as if to recall those early years. 

I frequently saw Barrie when he first came 
to London—with a silk hat to impress editors 
—for he would deliver stealthily his articles 
for the British Weekly, and the editor’s room 
at the printer’s adjoined mine. Through a 
little window I have watched Barrie drop on 
the table an envelope with his contribution, 
and retreat rapidly. Then came the day that 
I was a guest of Mr and Mrs Barrie (née 
Mary Ansell) at their home, when George W. 
Cable, the American author, was the guest of 
honour. During the afternoon Mr Cable read 
one of his Creole stories in a low accent. 
Occasionally the story evoked the laughter of 
Ellen Terry, like tinkling silver bells. Barrie 
was the least conspicuous person in the 
drawing-room crowded with celebrities. In 
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fact, he vanished before most of the company 
had left the house. 

Barrie spent his last years at a flat in the 
Adelphi, not far from George Bernard Shaw. 
One would see the white-faced shy little man 
wandering down the Strand, and he would be 
attracted invariably by shop-windows display- 
ing toys. He left the royalties of Peter Pan 
to the Great Ormond Street Hospital for Sick 
Children. Writing became irksome to him, 
yet he wrote a whole page of one of his plays 
missing from a treasured copy so that it might 
be complete and therefore more valuable. 

One of my possessions is a copy of Barrie’s 
first book, Better Dead. It was an amusing 
fantasy on the subject of famous people who 
might be ‘better dead.” It did not sell very 
well, and interest in it only revived when 
Barrie’s later volumes were in great demand. 
Margaret Ogilvy remains a favourite. Barrie 
could memorise speeches with marvellous 
accuracy. Once when he was due to speak in 
Scotland he left a typescript of his address 
with a London editor. The variations were 


trifling between the typescript and the full 
report in the Scotsman next day. 


HE Rev. Dr John Watson, who made a 

meteoric fame by his Scottish stories 
under the pseudonym of ‘Ian Maclaren,’ was 
born in Essex, though of Scottish descent. In 
early boyhood he went to the Highlands, and 
ultimately had a little church in a village where 
he gleaned the knowledge that was revealed 
in his books Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush, 
Kate Carnegie and those Ministers, and The 
Days of Auld Langsyne. It was Sir William 
Robertson Nicoll who lured John Watson into 
authorship, and I happen to know that Sir 
William rejected the first story that reached 
the British Weekly. He followed the telegram 
by a letter urging Watson to alter his style; 
and Watson took the experienced editor’s 
advice to the advantage of himself and tens 
of thousands of readers. At the height of his 
popularity as a novelist, Dr Watson attracted 
almost as much attention as a preacher, and 
Sefton Park Presbyterian Church, Liverpool, 
was filled to overflowing. 

I had the privilege of visiting the home of 
‘Ian Maclaren,’ and recall the happiness that 
radiated from his personality. He took me 
over the house and dilated on his sons’ interest 
in school and sport. The last letter I received 
from him was written on the eve of his de- 
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parture for the United States in 1907. When 
there, he had to change trains in the middle 
of the night and had to wait two hours before 
resuming his journey. The next day he 
developed pneumonia, and with tragic sudden- 
ness the gifted writer and preacher passed 
away in Iowa on 6th May 1907. 

*Kailyard’ was the disparaging term used 
about the stories of ‘Ian Maclaren’ and his 
contemporary, S. R. Crockett. The first 
occasion when I talked with S. R. Crockett 
was at a dinner of the Whitefriars Club at 
Anderton’s Hotel, Fleet Street. Richard 
Whiteing, the handsome author of a now- 
forgotten book, No. 5 John Street, introduced 
us, and I liked immediately the stalwart Scot 
to whom success had come swiftly after the 
publication of The Stickit Minister. A wit 
said he could never remember whether it was 
*“The Crockett Minister’ by Stickit,’ or the 
other way round. ‘And, in any case, what is 
a “stickit”’?’ he added. 

My own favourite among Crockett’s stories 
was The Raiders, and that stirring book holds 
the attention from its opening sentence to the 
end. Crockett was, I think, overpressed by 
editors and publishers, with the result that he 
exhausted his imagination. But The Raiders 
has given him a place among Victorian authors 
that is honourable. 


SAW Robert Browning only once, and that 

was in Ludgate Circus. He looked like a 
prosperous banker, although he had given a 
doleful account to the Inland Revenue auth- 
orities as to the meagre income he derived 
from his poetry. He had an attractive appear- 
ance, fine eyes, a pleasant expression, and a 
look of happiness on his face. Fond of dining 
out, Robert Browning was once told by 
Tennyson that he would die wearing a white 
tie. Certainly he was a welcome guest in 
many notable homes. I met his only son 
when the latter was an artist of modest 
attainments. He lived mostly in Italy. 

Few authors rivalled the versatility and 
industry of Andrew Lang. Sixteen pages are 
needed to contain the details of his books in 
the Library catalogue of the British Museum! 
His handwriting was almost as difficult to 
decipher as was that of his friend James Payn, 
novelist, and editor of Chambers’s Journal in 
1859-74. Concerning Payn, Andrew Lang 
told me this little story. Andrew Lang went to 
call on Payn, who was unwell. Asking to see 





him, he was informed by the Scottish servant: 
“Ye canna, it’s his whust day.” Regretfully, 
Lang departed, and learnt later that Payn 
would have been delighted to have seen him, 
although it was his whist day. 

Annie S. Swan (on marriage Mrs Burnett 
Smith) is secure in the affections of the Scot- 
tish people, who revelled in her stories in the 
People’s Friend and in her many published 
volumes. I have one special link with her. 
The Daily Chronicle, under the editorship of 
Henry W. Massingham, asked me to edit a 
Saturday page. In the first issue I started a 
gossip column with the revelation that Annie 
S. Swan was also ‘ David Lyall,’ whose author- 
ship of stories had puzzled the public. Mas- 
singham said to me: ‘If you can give us as 
interesting a piece of news every Saturday, we 
shall make a success of the page.’ 

I think one reason why Annie S. Swan 
adopted the ‘ David Lyall’ pseudonym was her 
prolific output of stories. Publishers could 
not keep pace with her contributions. An- 
other reason, I have heard, was that sometimes 
the plots of ‘David Lyall’ stories had been 
suggested by friends, including Sir William 
Robertson Nicoll. The hold she had on her 
readers was proved when she wrote her auto- 
biography. It was declined by one famous 
publishing house, and Nicholson & Watson, 
who accepted it, told me they expected 4,000 
copies to be sold. To their amazement, the 
demand soon exceeded 25,000, and went on 
increasing. A second volume met with 
success. I made the acquaintance of Annie S. 
Swan when her husband, Dr Burnett Smith, 
was Mayor of the borough where they lived 
in England. She performed her duties as 
Mayoress of Hertford with the grace and 
efficiency that came from her having opened 
more bazaars that had any woman of her 
time. Her last years were spent in Scotland, 
at Gullane, in East Lothian, and her wide 
correspondence with all sorts and conditions 
of people made good reading in the volume 
compiled by her daughter. 

Elderly folk will remember the remarkable 
posters of Dr Nikola with a black cat perched 
on his shoulder. Stanley L. Wood, the artist, 
never drew a better poster design. It adver- 
tised Dr Nikola, a serial story in the Windsor 
Magazine by Guy Boothby. The author hada 
real gift for exciting romance, and he added a 
cubit to his stature with Dr Nikola. People 
asked the editor for advance proofs to relieve 
their anxiety as to the hero of the story. Guy 
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Boothby wrote other novels, but it was by 
Dr Nikola that he made his reputation. A 
charming personality, Boothby had an un- 
usual recreation—that of collecting rare little 
fishes, which he cherished in his home at 
Surbiton. He had travelled widely and had 
powers of observation which made good 
backgrounds for his stories. He died in 
middle life, just when the demand for his 
work was increasing greatly. I always enjoyed 
a talk with him, for he could relate laughable 
incidents in a droll manner. 

People still read Lorna Doone. Once I met 
R. D. Blackmore, its author, and should have 
guessed he was a farmer rather than a story- 
writer. As a matter of fact, he made a 
speciality of fruit-farming and sold his produce 
in London. No other novel by him rivalled 
Lorna Doone. It appeared about the time 
when Queen Victoria’s daughter, Princess 
Louise, was engaged to the Marquis of Lorne, 
and it was said that the sale of the book was 
assisted by the similarity of ‘Lorne’ and 
‘Lorna.’ On the strange caprices by which 
success is gained, I may add that Thomas 
Hardy’s book Under the Greenwood Tree 
attracted Frederick Greenwood, who reviewed 
it enthusiastically. 


IGHE HOPKINS, whose novels had a 

good sale in their day, was a delightful 
Irishman, full of high spirits. He obtained 
exclusive information about the dastardly 
murder of Lord Frederick Cavendish and 
Mr Thomas Burke in Pheenix Park, Dublin. 
His articles, Kilmainham Memories, brought 
me an unpleasant visit from one of the band 
of men concerned in the murder. He threat- 
ened my life if the articles continued to be 
published. Tighe Hopkins was a clever 
reviewer, managing skilfully to give a clear 
idea of the contents of a book with his own 
sparkling comments on it. 

This mention of a literary Irishman brings 
to my memory Coulson Kernahan, whose 
booklets sold by hundreds of thousands in 
the late-Victorian period. He had a gift for 
striking titles—God and the Ant, A Dead Man's 
Diary (which. won Barrie’s praise), and The 
Child, the Wise Man, and the Devil. Full of 
earnest interest in his fellow-men, Kernahan 
was never happier than when he could intro- 
duce people to one another. I owe to his 
kindness my visit to Swinburne, because the 
poet’s house-friend, Theodore Watts-Dunton, 
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knew and liked Kernahan. He was essentially 
clubbable, and at the Whitefriars Club he was 
always in good form, often bringing notables 
as his guests. His little books evoked com- 
ment from eminent preachers, and that 
stimulated their sale. His triolets on cricket 
are to be found in anthologies. For several 
years he lived at Westcliff-on-Sea and was 
friendly with Robert Buchanan, who was 
difficult to like. For six years Kernahan was 
a speaker in Lord Roberts’s campaign for 
Home Defence, and when war came he could 
have said ‘I told you so,’ though he did not 
boast of farsightedness. Coulson Kernahan’s 
wife wrote books of a strongly contrastive 
nature—some were novels, and others were 
for members of Women’s Institutes. 

Augustine Birrell bore the palm among 
authors as an after-dinner speaker, and it was 
my privilege to have several talks with him, 
when his wit was as freely given as in public. 
‘Birrellism’ is a word that perpetuates his 
name. I remember saying good-bye to him 
at Oxford, and as a parting gift handed him 
Mary E. Wilkins’s Far-away Melody, telling 
him it was by a new author. ‘Well,’ he said, 
“thank you very much, but when a book by a 
new author comes my way I take down an 
old author’s book as a compensation.’ But, 
in this case, the genius of the New England 
writer convinced him on the journey, and a 
glowing review appeared over the initials 
‘A. B.’ in a leading journal the following 
week. Although Birrell’s first book Obiter 
Dicta made his name, he told me it had 
brought him little financial reward. 

S. L. Bensusan, ‘the Laureate of Essex 
Marshland,’ is an old friend of mine. His 
fecundity in publishing thirteen volumes of 
sketches of life in Essex villages is matched by 
the high standard he maintains to the present 
time. Late Harvest is the title of his most 
recent collection. How he manages to gather 
the plots and the phrases which give his 
Stories such realism passes my knowledge. 
Often as we have met, he has never disclosed 
the technique of his art. The last piece of 
writing that Robert C. Cunninghame Graham 
accomplished was a charming appreciation of 
S. L. Bensusan’s work. By the way, Cunning- 
hame Graham held absolutely the record for 
the reverse of calligraphy. How the com- 
positors managed to set his manuscript is a 
tribute to their patient skill. They tell a story 
of a compositor joining a new firm and catch- 
ing sight of copy by Cunninghame Graham. 
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He exclaimed: ‘I’m off—I know that man’s 
stuff!’ 

S. L. Bensusan is preserving for a future 
generation the humour and pathos of the 
English countryside. His characters, Mrs 
Wospottle, Dr Guiver, James Blite, Lady 
Dither, and many others, have become 
familiar friends. The shrewd artfulness of 
these marshland folk is always more than a 
match for the ‘furriners’ who invade their 
villages from London. And yet they are 
lovable people, with much native kindliness 
and an appreciation of good housekeeping. 
Anyone who has not read a volume by 
Bensusan should repair that loss immediately, 
for there are no sketches quite like his. 


IR ARTHUR CONAN DOYLE'’S first 

story in which Sherlock Holmes figured 
was entitled A Study in Scarlet.* He sold it 
outright for about £50. Then came the series 
of Sherlock Holmes stories in the Strand 
Magazine, and the author’s fame was made. 
The price of each story was the highest paid 
by any British magazine up to that date. I 
persuaded Sir Arthur to write about his 
experiences in the Boer War, and towards the 
end of his career he did for me a series, 
Through the Magic Door, describing his own 
preferences in literature. Sir Arthur resented 
the notion that Sherlock Holmes was his chief 
achievement, and was tired of being intro- 
duced as the author of those stories. He had 
many other interests beyond authorship. 
Spiritualism was the chief of them. Rifle- 
shooting was another. His first profession, 
medicine, remained near to his heart, and he 
liked to talk shop with leading surgeons. 

The biographies of Sir Arthur leave on the 
mind the impression of a very talented man 
who was nevertheless a frustrated character. 
He accomplished many worthy things and 
won a wide circle of friends. He was a native 
of Edinburgh and studied medicine at the 
University. He wrote a masterly and touch- 
ing sketch for Sir Henry Irving—A Story of 
Waterloo, and had two plays at theatres. 

Pett Ridge made thousands of friends by 


* His very first published story, ‘ The Mystery 
A 


of Sasassa Valley: South African Story,’ 
appeared in Chambers’s Journal in September 
1879. ‘Chambers’s Journal it was,’ wrote Sir 
Arthur, ‘which rose to the occasion, and I have 
had a kindly — for its mustard-coloured back 
ever since.’—Ed. C.F. 





his humorous stories of London life. No one 
understood so well the courage and kindliness 
of Cockney lads and lasses, or portrayed more 
convincingly the life among folks who had 
low wages and few privileges. Pett Ridge 
married rather late in life and continued his 
benevolent interest in a créche which he had 
founded. Once I persuaded him to write the 
story of a London clerk for the benefit of an 
orphanage. The Prince of Wales, afterwards 
Edward VIII, said in my hearing that the book 
had held his attention till 2 a.m. 

Pett Ridge began his career with sketches 
published under the pseudonym of ‘ Warwick 
Simpson.’ He had studied at the Birkbeck 
Institute about the same time as Sir Arthur W. 
Pinero, the dramatist. It was through the 
interest of a fellow-student, who had become 
an influential editor, that Pett Ridge enlarged 
his scope and turned his whole activity to 
writing stories. Mord Em'ly was specially 
popular. I took a novel by him for serialisa- 
tion in a daily newspaper. Some time after it 
had started, the editor told me the story had 
evoked more correspondence than any previous 
serial. ‘Half the writers say it is equal to the 
work of Charles Dickens. The other half tell 
me to stop publishing such poor stuff,’ said 
the editor. It proved that Pett Ridge pro- 
voked controversy! The sale of the news- 
paper increased, so the appreciators were in a 
majority. Pett Ridge was an excellent speaker, 
and always provided the reporters with new 
stories. I heard him tell ofa little boy who was 
puzzled by the straw laid down in front of a 
house. ‘What’s that for?’ asked the boy. 
‘Well, a baby has been born there, and the 
straw is to deaden the noise.” ‘The baby 
must have been awfully well packed,’ replied 
the boy thoughtfully. 

Hall Caine was the most-discussed novelist 
of his time, sharing the limelight with Marie 
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Corelli. My first meeting with him was in 
connection with his novel The Christian. For 
the serial rights of that story he received 
£3,000, and the royalties on it when it was 
issued as a book brought many other thous- 
ands to him. There was a shy air about Hall 
Caine, and he was not a man to make many 
friendships. At Greeba Castle in the Isle of 
Man he lived a rather lonely life, working on 
his novels with a systematic regularity such as 
Anthony Trollope employed. Up to the 
latest date for delivery he would be improving 
and amending the typescript in his neat small 
handwriting. When at last it went to the 
printers there were still many corrections to 
be made on the proofs before the author was 
satisfied. 

I had much correspondence with Hall Caine, 
and was his guest more than once. I think his 
happiest day was when he conducted King 
Edward and Queen Alexandra over his beloved 
Isle of Man. His likeness to Shakespeare led 
to the apocryphal story that he carried a 
portrait of the dramatist and a small mirror, 
so that he could look the part! His stories of 
Manx folks will probably outlive his other 
novels. 

Among the authors mentioned in this 
article, alone in not having been seen by me, 
was ‘Henry Seton Merriman.’ We corre- 
sponded, but replies came at long intervals 
from a village in Spain or an island in the 
Pacific. Hugh Scott—his real name—fascin- 
ated readers like Lord Rosebery by his 
epigrammatic style and his wide acquaintance 
with life in foreign lands. Three of ‘Henry 
Seton Merriman’s’ stories are still in demand, 
forty-eight years after his untimely death. He 
had acquired an estate not far from that of Sir 
H. Rider Haggard, but had hardly settled there 
when he was taken ill and passed away, to 
the deep regret of all who knew him. 


The Two Roads 


Now two ways lie before me 
That travel up and down, 

The green road to the country, 
The golden road to town; 

The one so cool and shadowed, 
The other, lanes of light, 

Both calling me to follow— 
Which shall I take to-night? 


The country voice is gentle, 
With note of tree and bird, 
With wind, and water, music, 
The sweetest ever heard; 

But loud it is, and stronger 
Than all the city’s flow 

To make me hear it calling— 
And that way I will go! 


ELIZABETH FLEMING. 
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The 


Cow 





GEORGE EWART EVANS 


WAS thirteen when they decided to sell 

the cow. At first I was glad. I’d had 
enough of that cow. I’d fetched and carried 
for her; 1’d minded her and searched for her; 
as much a slave to her as if I’d been tied to 
her tail. And it wasn’t only that. Whenever 
she walked down the street, as I brought her 
home, she wasn’t happy unless she was 
splaying her feet and swinging her big udder 
in the middle of the road, with a couple of 
lorries cursing behind her. The time she got 
loose and ate up Watkins the Teacher’s spring 
cabbages! And I had to take a pint of milk 
to him for a month to pay him back! Every 
time I climbed to his house, halfway up the 
mountain, I cursed thorns and thistles on the 
old cow. Then there was the time when we 
lost her for the whole day. Dan-the-Milk 
told us where she was—up at Tydu Farm, 
bellowing the roof off the barn. Old Roderick 
the Farmer came to meet me: ‘Bulling she 
is, lad, is she?’ I was never more ashamed 
of Betsy than on that day. 

But I was a bit proud of that old cow as 
well. Especially when an old woman would 
stop me on the road and say: ‘There’s a fine 
cow, she is. Whose is it, bach? Good milk?’ 

‘Ay,’ I’d reply. ‘None to spare, though.’ 

Then, when I'd take a butty along with 
me to find her, he’d say: ‘There’s a big bag 
she’s got. How much milk does she give?’ 

‘Oh, about fourteen gallons. Seven in the 
morning, and seven at night. Maybe eight, 
when she’s had good grass.’ 

*There’s a milker for you! If you were to 
sell her—pretend, now—how much would 
you get for her?’ 

‘Four hundred pounds, no doubt.’ 


WAS sad when my father went to see the 
butcher. The cow was a side-line. We 
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were a big family, and we kept her for milk; 
but the old man fell on lean days, so he 
thought to make a bit on her. But the 
butcher wouldn’t look at her: ‘She’s too old, 
Dafydd Thomas. She’s good for milk, but 
not for beef. My customers would want new 
teeth. Tell you what, mun. Take her up to 
the market, to Pont-Shon-Isaac. She'll make 
a bit, no doubt. I'll have a word with 
Phillips Auctioneer, myself.’ 

So on Tuesday I put on my breeches, with 
the man’s pockets in the front, and my leg- 
gings, to walk Betsy up to Pont-Shon-Isaac, 
a couple of miles up the valley. We set off 
early in the morning—Betsy, me, and our 
Dai, a young ‘un. He howled blue murder 
until they let him go with us. I had my hazel 
stick that I’d cut special, the day before, and 
our Dai had a piece of bamboo we cut on 
the sly off the armchair in the kitchen. 

Betsy had a halter; and she didn’t like it. 
So after we got going on the road a bit we 
took it off, and Dai tied it round him, like a 
cowboy’s lasso. We were going a bit slow, 
because Betsy hadn’t been milked that morn- 
ing, to make her udder look bigger; but she 
came along as calm as milk itself. It was our 
Dai who caused the trouble. He kept asking 
all the time if we'd have the money to come 
home with. He'd set his mind on buying 
spanish in Pont-Shon-Isaac. 

The last part of the journey we did pretty 
quick, because, when we got near the market, 
a float with a couple of calves under a net 
passed us, and Betsy must try and gallop 
after these, with Dai and me panting behind 
her. 


|= market was in a big field with a zinc 
fence around it, and we felt a bit lost 
when we got inside. There were cattle and 





sheep, and pigs and goats—all the animals 
you’d see in a farmyard; and a few more 
besides, like Phillips the Auctioneer, who 
was like a big bull—if a bull drinks whisky 
so as to get himself so red in the face that 
you’d think he’d burn up before your eyes. 

It was easy to pick out Phillips. He was 
standing by a bit of an office, talking to a 
short man with a twisted walking-stick. We 
went up to him, and I said straightway: ‘We 
brought the cow.’ 

He looked down at Dai and me, as if we 
were two terriers, and cocked his eye over to 
where Betsy was rubbing noses with a young 
bullock. He winked at the man he was 
talking to. ‘The cow! Where is she?’ 

‘Over by there,’ said Dai, piping up quite 
excited. ‘That fine Her’ford.’ 

‘Oh, over there. Let’s have a look at this 
fine Hereford.” And Phillips strolled over 
with the other fellow, whose face was all 
creased up like a washing-board with grinning. 

‘Father told me Mr Leyshon would see you 
about her,’ I said, speaking up importantly. 

*That’s all right, bach. Give much milk?’ 
He nodded his head towards Betsy. 

‘Buckets and buckets,’ cried our Dai, chip- 
ping in. 

“Yields about four gallons,’ I said, looking 
at Dai hard. 

‘Oh, she’s not a bad milker, eh?’ said the 
short one. ‘How much did she give this 
morning?’ 

‘Dunno about this morning,’ I answered, 
just managing to tread on Dai’s toes in time. 

‘Qh,’ asked Phillips, looking for a pencil, 
‘how old would she be now?’ 

“Older’n me, she is.” It was no good! Dai 
was going to spoil everything. 

‘I shouldn’t wonder, bach,” said the short 
one, putting his head back and laughing hard. 

‘Right ho, boyos, you stay around.’ 
Phillips called out to a man in a brown over- 
all: ‘John, take old Harriet to that stall over 
there, by the fence.’ 

The man drove Betsy away to a stall, and 
stuck a label with a number on it on her back. 


D*! and I stood around by Betsy waiting 
for things to happen. The farmers and 
the butchers were coming in now. Mr Ley- 
shon walked over and had a look at her. 
There was another butcher with him. They 


were both talking quiet. Then after a while 
Mr Leyshon nodded towards Betsy and said 


THE COW 


something, and they both went off laughing. 

Two farmers came in late. They were both 
merry; and one of them said to me: ‘You 
with this beast, lad?’ 

*Yes,’ I answered short. I didn’t like the 
way they were slapping Betsy on the back. 

‘Come over, old gel. Time she had the 
pension. Long in the tooth she is. Got any 
more beasts here?’ 

But I turned the other way to look for Dai: 
and they went off laughing like the others. 
I was crying-angry, and I wished I was big 
enough to hit one of them with my fist. But 
Dai came back after a bit with a handful of 
hay he’d pinched from somewhere for Betsy. 
So we threw it in to her, and went higher up 
to listen to the auction. 

Phillips stood on a box inside a stall with 
three young calves. The man with a brown 
overall rang a bell and the people strolled 
across. Phillips had a pencil and a book, 
and he started talking quicker than a preacher. 

We watched him selling, and then we sat 
down to eat our sandwiches. After that, 
there was nothing else to do but wait until 
Betsy’s turn came round. And Dai, because 
he was only a young ’un, wanted to go home. 
So I put him in the corner up against the 
fence and he went to sleep on some straw. 

I sat on the railing by Betsy, beginning 
myself to wish we were home—Dai and me 
in school, and Betsy charging through hedges, 
and waiting for me to come along and find 
her. Nobody here came up and said: ‘What 
a fine cow!’ The people here only poked 
their thumbs over their shoulders and joked: 
‘She’d make pretty good leather.” And they 
looked at Dai and me as if we’d strayed in 
to the market by mistake. My eyes began 
to water. Then I got off the railing and 
straightened up. Phillips was hurrying over 
towards us, with his book in his hand, and 
his hat at the back of his head: ‘We'll have 
a look at her now, lad. Ring the bell, John.’ 


[> woke up at the ringing of the bell, and 
came across. A small crowd gathered— 
mostly lookers-on from the village, only a 
few buyers. There was a queer old woman, 
with a shawl and black hat with feathers, 
amongst the crowd. When I saw her, my 
heart sunk into my boots for fear she had 
come to buy Betsy. 

Phillips got up and tapped his book with 
his pencil: ‘Who’ll give me a start?’ 
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Nobody answered for a while. Then a 
farmer with side-whiskers called: ‘Onepound!’ 
and shut his mouth like a rat-trap. 

‘Come along, gentlemen,’ said Phillips, 
passing over the laugh. ‘What shall we start 
at? Five pounds. Five pounds, Five...’ 
He slid his eyes round the crowd, but nobody 
moved a finger. ‘Come along, who'll give 
her a start?’ 

I wanted to shout out: ‘Five pounds.’ 

I saw Mr Leyshon standing in the crowd 
like a stranger. Phillips still had his pencil 
raised, but he couldn’t get a bid. Then he 
jumped down sudden off the box, slapped 
his book shut, and slid in the pencil: ‘Bring 
the box along, John,’ he ordered. And then 
he went, and the crowd thinned away. 

It was all over in a couple of minutes. Mr 
Leyshon stopped and said: ‘You better take 
her home quietly, Tom. We'll bring her up 
next fortnight. She’ll go then.’ 

The old woman in the shawl was still look- 
ing at Betsy. She leaned over and began 
stroking her ear, saying ‘Lovely gel!’ all the 
time. I almost wished then that she had 
bought Betsy, although she was only a queer 
old woman and wore a funny hat with feathers. 


WE got Betsy out of the market; she was 


as ready to go as we were. When we 
got past the houses of Pont-Shon-Isaac, I 
stopped her or the side, and milked her a bit 
into a rusty old tin, to make it easier for her. 
We gave the milk to an old dog that had been 
following us. 

The way was much longer going back home. 
And our Dai began to cry, because he was 
tired, and we hadn’t sold Betsy. So I let him 
hold her tail as she walked; and this kept 
him quiet till we got to Fiddler’s Elbow. 

Just by there we heard a pony trotting 
behind. We turned round and saw the queer 
old woman with the feathers, sitting high 
up in a small trap. She was waving with her 
whip. ‘Whoa, Richard,’ she called, and 
pulled up just in front of us. ‘Good boys, 
you let her go slow. Lovely gel!’ 

She got down from the trap lively enough 
for an old woman and went straight to Betsy, 
who was nipping the top off a hedge at the 
side of the road. She took to stroking her 
again: ‘Tell your father I bought her. Lovely 
gel! I’ve taken a proper fancy to her. He’ll 


know me, your father will. I'll take her. 
Lovely gel!’ 

Her voice was high-pitched and hard like 
a pebble rattling down a rain-pipe. I didn’t 
like her a bit when I saw her close up—she 
was a bit cross-eyed as well; and I was ready 
to say I was taking the cow home. But before 
I could speak she’d lifted up her skirt and 
was fumbling with a cloth bag tied round her 
waist, next to her grey flannel petticoat. Then 
out came a big bundle of pound notes, and 
she began counting them over, with Dai and 
me staring at her as if she were a witch. 
She counted out ten, and held them out to 
me: ‘Five for the cow, bach. Five for the 
milk. Lovely gel! Good money and good 
words, bach.” 

I didn’t know what todo. Dai was whisper- 
ing: ‘Go on, our Tom. Take ’em, quick.’ 
So I put out my hand, and the old girl 
smoothed out her skirt: ‘You tell father to 
come and see me if it isn’t enough. We’ll 
turn her on to the Daran with Lewis Price, 
and my man Luther will collect her. Lovely 
gel!’ 

I held up the notes to the light, as the old 
man always told me, and the old girl nipped 
up into the trap: ‘Hold on to the money 
tight. Good boys, and go home straight.’ 

So Dai and me left Betsy at Lewis Price’s 
farm, and we went home like the crows. 
Dai was bouncing about like a jacky-jumper 
top. 


T= were all happy at home whey we 
showed them the colour of the money. 
They wanted to know the old girl’s name, but 
we’d forgotten to ask; but when we said 
she had a shawl, and feathers, they cried: 
*R’Asgorn Dafydd. It’s old Mrs Davies 
Feathers, from Gilfach-Rhydd, so it is. She 
got her quilts lined with pound notes. As 
rich she is as butter.’ 

There was ham for supper that night, and 
our Dai had his spanish. But, thinking over 
it going to bed, I wasn’t pleased at all. Betsy 
was sold, and to a queer old woman with a 
shawl and feathers, and a cross in her eyes 
at that, and not to a proper farmer with 
shiny leggings and breeches, with his hands 
deep down in his pockets, who could spit 
five yards, without wetting his whiskers— 
just. 


ta 
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Farming’s Prehistoric Crop 


The Raising and Dressing of Flax 





WILLIAM CLEMENTS 


E usually associate farm crops with food, 
but one of the most important is flax, 
which is grown entirely for industrial purposes. 
Flax is made into linen, which during the late 
war was used for such vital equipment as 
gun-covers, tarpaulins, and parachute har- 
nesses, while to-day the demand is as great 
as ever for bed-sheets, table-cloths, handker- 
chiefs, and dresses. 

In fact, the demand is greater than ever, for 
before the war all our needs were satisfied by 
importing flax from overseas, and much of it 
came from Russia. Since 1939 it has not been 
possible to import anywhere near the amounts 
we require, and a big effort has been made to 
increase the production of flax in Britain 
without disturbing our plans for food- 
production. Of the 31,000 tons of fiax we 
harvested from the 1949 crop, virtually none 
found its way to the home. Indeed, the total 
amount barely satisfied the current needs of 
the armed services. 

Yet, in spite of its comparative unimport- 
ance before the war, and the fact that so few 
people realise it is such a major crop to-day, 
it is one of our oldest crops. As long ago as 
the Stone Age the blue flowers of flax were to 
be seen, and the growing of flax is one of the 
oldest occupations known in agriculture. Our 
ancestors of thousands of years B.c. used flax for 
the making of ropes and nets for catching their 
food, and when the Anglo-Saxons landed they 
found flax-growing already well established. 

It is the stringy, fibrous stalks of the plant 
from which linen is made, and to prevent the 
plants from throwing out side-shoots the seed 
is sown very close, so that all the strength is 
encouraged in the main stalk. Unlike other 
fabrics, linen holds no attraction for germs, 
and moth-grubs do not relish it as a food. If 
any proof is needed on this point, let us go 
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to the tomb of Tutankhamen. When the 
tomb was opened, all the cotton fabrics 
therein collapsed, but articles of linen were 
found to be present, and all were as good as 
the day they were made. Linen was widely 
used by the ancient Egyptians; mummies 
were invariably wrapped in linen, and napkins 
taken from inside the covering of a mummy 
have been washed and rewashed, and found 
to remain in good condition although they 
must have been woven several thousands of 
years before. 

Linen is one of the earliest of all textiles 
mentioned in literature. We read in Genesis 
that Pharaoh put a ring on Joseph’s hand and 
clothed him in fine linen. The Hebrew priests 
also wore linen extensively for part of their 
clothing, and from flax the ancient Greeks 
made sailcloth, the texture of which in many 
ways compares very favourably with present- 
day manufacture. 

It is said that a fabric can only be as strong 
as its fibre, and linen has the strength of flax, 
which is the strongest of all natural fibres. 
Indeed, the fibre from flax is reputedly almost 
twice as strong as that from its nearest rival— 
cotton. Great efforts are being made to pro- 
duce a synthetic fibre to supplement the use 
of flax, but those so far evolved are unable to 
come anywhere near the same strength. It 
was because linen is the strongest of all fabrics 
that it was in such demand during the war, 
and it is actually at its strongest when wet. 


ROM the time the seed is sown, quite two 
years elapse before the finished product 
appears in the form of linen articles. Flax is 
known as a hundred-days’ crop—that is from 
sowing to harvesting, but in practice this 
period is flexible and a constant watch is 
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required to determine the correct stage of 
maturity. As soon as this is reached, harvest- 
ing is carried out irrespective of the weather, 
otherwise the value of the crop suffers. 

The growing and harvesting of flax is by no 
means an easy and straightforward task; 
each stage calls for care and experienced 
judgment, and, although mechanisation is 
gradually being successfully employed, best 
results are still obtained by hand labour. 
Flax has no power to smother weeds even 
though it is grown thickly, and when the plants 
are between four to six inches weeding is 
carried out by hand. 

When the crop is ready for harvesting, 
usually towards the end of July, the blue 
flowers will have withered and fallen off, and 
the upper part of the stems will be beginning 
to change from green to yellow. If harvesting 
is delayed, the crop will give an inferior fibre, 
and speed is essential until the crop is up. 
Flax is not reaped, but pulled, and this is quite 
laborious, as machines are still not completely 
satisfactory for this work, which calls for care 
in handling the stems. 

Once the crop is up, it can be stacked and 
protected by a top-covering until the next 
stage is undertaken. This stage consists of 
rippling, the name given to the combing-off 
of the seed-pods. The seeds are then passed 
through sieves, which select the biggest for 
resowing, but before being returned to farmers 
the seeds are tested for germination, and a 
minimum of 90 per cent is demanded, although 
97 per cent germination is shown in tests. In 
the laboratory of the modern factory, germina- 
tion tests are conducted by placing the seeds 
on a damp cloth in electrically-controlled 
ovens where germination can be studied. 
Continually using the seed from the same 
strain results in a reduction in the volume and 
value of the crop, and to maintain a virile 
stock home-grown seeds are crossed from 
seeds grown in other regions of the world. 

Retting, the next process, is another under- 
taking fraught with dangers. By means of 
fermentation, the fibres are loosened from the 
wooden stalks, and it is possible to produce 
a very poor quality fibre by allowing the flax 
to ferment a few hours too long, or a few 
hours too little. In some parts of the world 
retting is still done in the old-fashioned 
way. With this procedure holes are cut in the 
banks of warm pools and the flax laid care- 
fully, afterwards being covered by turves. 
Fermentation is set up by micro-organisms in 
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the flax, and this is allowed to continue until 
the process is complete—normally in from ten 
to fourteen days. By that time the woody 
stalks should have rotted sufficiently to permit 
of the extraction of the fibres. In the modern 
factory, however, retting is performed scien- 
tifically with the use of specially constructed 
tanks, and this practically eliminates the 
element of risk. 

For the coarser grades of flax, retting is not 
necessary; the process is only undertaken 
where bleaching is desired, as in the case of 
fine linen. Unretted flax will not bleach, but 
the unretted fibre is used for the manufacture 
of parachutes and tarpaulins, etc., where the 
colours are of no importance, for dyes take 
readily to this material and remain fast. 

After retting, comes scutching, an operation 
whereby the wood is removed from the fibres. 
In the factory this is done by machinery, but 
the old-fashioned method consisted in beating 
the stalks with mallets. This had also been 
described as flaying, and this, perhaps, is a 
better term, illustrating the labour involved 
in hand-scutching. 

The fibres are then hackled, or heckled— 
that is, they are cleaned, straightened, and 
combed. With the use of machinery this is 
achieved by passing the fibres through 
closely-spaced pins, and from there they are 
fed to another machine, which keeps them in 
a straight line, overlapping each other, and 
giving them a twist to retain their form. 


HE flax yarn is now ready for spinning, 
and this is carried out by machines 
similar to those used for spinning wool and 
cotton. Certain technical obstacles had pre- 
vented the weaving of flax yarns mechanically, 
but these have now been overcome and 
weaving is done on machines identical to 
those used for the weaving of cotton and wool. 
Three hundred yards is the standard meas- 
urement of flax yarn, and this is known as the 
lea, or cut. It is usual to describe the fineness 
of a yarn as the number of leas to the pound, 
and a pound of very fine yarn will consist of 
four hundred leas—nearly seventy miles. 
Handmade flax yarns have been made even 
finer, and equal to seven hundred leas to the 
pound. 

Some fabrics can be quickly bleached, but 
not linen. In certain countries bleaching is 
effected by placing the woven yarns on fields 
of grass, and this makes them absolutely 





snow-white. This was the method employed 
throughout the centuries, but bleaching in 
this manner took a tremendously long time 
unless the weather was ideal. Bleaching by 
chemical means is almost as satisfactory, and 
this takes from one to two months. 


A ROYAL MALAY WEDDING 


The tendency of linen to crease was a great 
handicap to its use for certain clothing, and 
it was a great day for the industry when a 
crease-resisting process was perfected. This 
fabric can now be finished to rival the crease- 
resisting properties of woollens. 


A Royal Malay Wedding 





NONA PATON 


ELIGIOUS festivals of other countries 
are always interesting when compared 
with those of our own. Recently my husband 
and I were invited to a royal Malay wedding 
and were among six Europeans privileged to 
witness most of the ceremonies. We had 
two invitations—one from the bridegroom’s 
father for a dinner-party on a Saturday; the 
other from the bridegroom’s brother on 
behalf of his family, inviting us to a tea-party 
on the Sunday. In Malaya a wedding lasts 
four days, starting on a Thursday, but the 
main rites take place on the last two nights. 
The two previous days are spent in decorating 
the bride’s house and in erecting in the garden 
the wooden structures, roofed with dried 
palm-leaves, for the dinner-parties and tea- 
parties—an important part of the wedding, 
which is not for the bride and bridegroom, 
but chiefly for the relatives and friends. 

We arrive on Saturday night as invited. 
The house and garden look like fairyland, 
with the scattered fairy-lights around. The 
lights are economically made from empty 
cigarette-tins filled with coconut-oil and 
having pieces of floating string for wicks. 
The wooden framework of the buildings is 
bound with red and yellow paper, and 
artificial flowers in these colours decorate the 
tables. The Malays have a particular liking 
for these gaudy paper-flowers, in preference 
to the natural ones which grow in profusion 
in many parts of the country. The soft lights 


from the fairy-lamps round us, mixing with 
the vivid colours of the men’s sarongs in 
richest emerald-green, yellow, purple, and 
sugary-pink satin, toned down by those whose 
sarongs are in more sombre shades of black 
and brown satin, present a sight not easily 
forgotten. 

At the Europeans’ places at table cutlery is 
laid, but in deference to our host we decide 
to eat our curry with our hands, or rather with 
our right hand. Our decision seems to delight 
the Malays, and they bring round rose-water 
and a finger-bowl on a brass tray for us to 
cleanse our hand before eating. Next, the 
curry is brought in—the rice flavoured with 
cloves and other spices; and there follow 
dishes of fish, fried chicken, beef, and the 
hotter types of vegetable curries containing 
the chillies. I am advised by my next-door 
neighbour not to take too much of the liquid 
curry in view of my having no spoon or fork. 
I find, however, that the ‘dry’ method is not 
to be advocated; the art of eating with the 
hand is to mould the dry rice into little balls 
with the curry liquid and, when sufficiently 
kneaded, take it straight up between the 
bunched finger-tips, guiding it into the mouth 
with the thumb. It may be easy enough, as 
are most things when you know how, but not 
when sitting at a table where one’s hand has 
to go straight up and then turn a right-angle 
into the mouth! 

We all agree that this is an excellent curry, 
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as is proved by not a grain of rice being left on 
any plate, and none of our lipstick remaining 
in its rightful place! Now a large pitcher is 
brought round, with the soap this time, and, 
after rubbing our fingers on the soap, scented 
water is poured over our hands and caught 
in a saucer-like brass tray at our side. We are 
then ready to deal with the sweet—a clear jelly 
with a distinct flavour of cloves, followed by 
coffee. Malays being teetotallers by virtue 
of their religion, no intoxicating drinks are 
served, but the Europeans are offered a glass 
of beer. During the curry, to which all 
neighbours and friends are invited, the bride- 
groom’s uncle presides, neither ’groom nor 
his father appearing. 

Meanwhile I am intensely interested in the 
preparations going on for the concert, which 
is to take place in the garden later; in all the 
small children, dressed in their best bright 
sarongs, already taking up their positions; 
and in the laughing coyishness of the Malay 
beauties, as with coloured flowers in their 
hair they shyly smile at us from behind the 
hanging ends of their head-scarves, co- 
quettishly hiding their eyes. 


HEN the feast is ended, we walk to the 

house a few yards away, and, as we go 
up the wooden steps to the verandah and main 
room, we leave our shoes outside as is the 
custom on entering a Mohammedan house. 
For the first time we see the bridegroom, who 
is the important person at a wedding here— 
not the bride. He is sitting cross-legged on 
the floor on a golden-satin cushion, before a 
dais, which is covered with the royal colour 
of yellow, and which holds throne-like seats 
also covered in rich yellow satin, with back 
and side drapings of the palest eau-de-nil 
green. The bridegroom is dressed in black 
silver-patterned sarong and baju (the long 
buttoned-up-to-the-neck jacket), a black- 
velvet cap on his head, with magnificent chain 
of diamonds across the front. Hot and 
fatigued-looking, he is attended by his best 
friend, dressed in yellow and green, who is by 
his side from now on, constantly fanning him. 
Seated round the ’groom on the floor are the 
priest and four sponsors. 

It being the bridegroom’s day, we sit on 
the floor too, with our legs curled up under 
us—the idea being that the bridegroom has 
to look down on everybody. As we enter, 
the priest is softly incanting, and this lasts 
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some time, with occasional very quiet re- 
sponses by the sponsors, sounding to the un- 
initiated like a series of ‘amen-amen,’ which 
in fact it is. The priest is explaining the 
conditions of the marriage and announcing 
the bride’s dowry, and the murmur of voices 
must be kept continuous, otherwise it is con- 
sidered bad luck, and the rites start all over 
again. 

While this part of the ceremony is on, the 
Malay womenfolk should be with the bride in 
another room, but, whether it is their curiosity 
to see the Europeans or the wedding, I do not 
know, at any rate they crowd about the door 
in wide-eyed interest. An embossed silver tray 
is passed round to the menfolk, containing 
small jars of lime, gombar, and betel-nut to 
spread on sirih-leaves for chewing. This 
custom is the very essence of hospitality and 
it is thought to bring ill luck not to join the 
general company in chewing. Meanwhile the 
women are passed a silver bowl holding the 
peculiarly bitter-sweet, musty-scented flowers, 
the perfume of which predominates at all 
Malay festivals. We take a pinch of the 
flowers and rub it on our hands. 

After this, we are privileged to witness the 
bridegroom touching the bride for the first 
time. He is helped to his feet, almost lifted, 
being either too exhausted or not allowed to 
help himself on this day. It is only then that 
we notice that he is wearing white socks and 
black and silver mules. He seems to be 
handicapped by the unaccustomed socks! 
We follow him to a back room, where, on an 
enormous four-poster bed painted in silver, 
with rose-pink satin cover and drapings, sits 
the bride with her mother by her side. The 
bride is looking down as though overburdened 
with the heavy silver mesh-veil over her head. 
The bridegroom approaches her and lightly 
lifts the veil with his index-finger, touches her 
forehead, and they are man and wife. This 
may be the first time he has seen the girl for 
many years, if, indeed, ever before. 


HEN the bridegroom next appears, he 
is led in slowly—one almost wonders 
if his eyes are shut—and he sits on the dais. 
Now he is wearing a new sarong and baju, 
vivid green with silver thread. This is the 
moment for him to receive the good wishes 


from his friends and relations. In turn, the 
guests go to the foot of the dais, kneel on one 
knee, and from a small tray on the left-hand 





side take some fried rice and lightly throw a 
few grains—once ... twice... thrice. During 
this ceremony the ’groom sits with his hands 
palm downwards, one on each knee. In olden 
days would follow the ceremony of painting 
the nails, but now, instead, the well-wisher 
takes up a rolled leaf from the tray, and, 
using it as a quill-pen, dips it in the bowl 
containing the rice-flour and gently brushes 
each nail; the best man, who is standing by 
the bridegroom’s side, turns over his hands and 
a final dab for luck is made in the palm. This 
rite is repeated as many times as there are well- 
wishers. Of the Europeans, only the govern- 
ment representative takes his turn. 

The bridegroom is then led to an alcove of 
the verandah, where he sits surrounded by his 
friends, and we wonder what is to happen 
next. We have not long to wait before the 
bride is led in. Led on this occasion, because 
she has her eyes shut so as not tosee her husband. 
She is dressed in similar emerald-green and 
silver material. White socks as well! She 
now sits on the dais and the same good luck 
ceremony is performed as for the bridegroom. 
The bride is not permitted to look up, and I 
cannot help feeling that these lovely Malay 
women certainly do not appear at their best 
on their wedding-day. Poor thing, she is 
crying the entire time and is fanned constantly 
by her two female relatives, one on each side. 
If the bride raiszs her eyes she is being brazen, 
according to Malay tradition. This time, of 
the Europeans, it is the wife of the District 
Officer who takes her turn in the gesture of 
well-wishing. While this is going on, the 
musicians come in and the noise from their 
drums is nearly deafening in the small, 
crowded room. Malay music has remarkable 
rhythm, but after the first half-hour it gets 
monotonous. 

The bride is then led away, and the party 
gets going! We all disperse to the garden for 
the concert. Time being about midnight, the 
show is in full swing, and how everyone enjoys 
it—and so do we. The Malays are excellent 
mimics, and we laugh heartily when we see 
the doctor’s driver impersonating a Tamil 
estate labourer. I do not think the driver can 
be always asleep when waiting for his master. 
Most of the play is about the Japanese occupa- 
tion, and what a wonderful time they have 
aping the Japanese soldier and kicking each 
other about. The fun also appeals to those 
Europeans who have had some of the treat- 
ment from the Japs first-hand! After an hour 
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we leave, but the party is still going on, 
although some of the kiddies are beginning 
to get fretful. 


T= next day we return in the afternoon 
for the tea-party. On this occasion re- 
presentatives of the Sultan and more relatives 
and friends are present. Whilst we are at tea 
in the garden, the bridegroom arrives in pro- 
cession from his home, or from that of a 
friend near by. The slow-moving column 
stops as soon as it draws level with the tea- 
party. The bridegroom sits on a chair and 
some of the local Javanese commence their 
contribution of good wishes by performing 
the duelling dance, a rhythmic stepping with 
bent knees, going through the duelling posi- 
tions. This continues until the dancers reach 
the bridegroom, after which he is chaired into 
the house. 

We guests follow, again leaving our shoes 
outside, and are told we are to see the bride 
and bridegroom seated together on the dais— 
an important moment in the wedding. Once 
more they are both dressed alike in the green 
and silver, and look very pale and tired. 
There can be no comparison with the happy 
and smiling bride of Western tradition. Now 
come the speeches by relations and friends, 
during which time the musicians enter and 
arrange themselves as well as possible on the 
already crowded floor. 

During the music, seven friends again are 
invited to offer their good wishes. As before, 
they go down on one knee at the foot of the 
dais and from a small bowl take a few grains 
of meal, used in Malay magic, and toss them 
at the newly-weds—whence probably the 
rice which used to be thrown at Western 
ceremonies! 

Shortly after this we receive our polite 
dismissal by being presented with the ‘egg- 
flower,’ a hard-boiled egg wrapped in coloured 
paper, fitted into a tiny silk basket like an 
egg-cup with a handle. The origin of this is 
that when the Malay menfolk ask permission 
from their wives to attend a wedding, or other 
family gathering, the egg-flower provides the 
necessary proof that they were there! 

When we returned home, my reaction to 
this very interesting experience was that, were 
our own wedding ceremonies so exhausting 
and long-drawn-out for the bridegroom, I 
fear that many happily-married Europeans 
would still be single. 
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T= morning the new C.O. arrived, the 
officers came into the mess at lunchtime 
with uneasy feelings, due partly to the previous 
night’s farewell celebration in honour of the 
departing Colonel, and partly to a natural 
apprehension that precedes an encounter with 
the unknown. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Barkiss was a small neat 
figure in riding-breeches standing in front of 
the fireplace in the anteroom chatting with 
the Adjutant. By a deft series of eyebrow 
tic-tacs the latter managed to introduce the 
others in order of rank. During his few brief 
moments each officer was able to gather two 
important facts. From the Colonel's cold grey 
eyes and the lean tight set of his jaw, things in 
the camp were not going to be as free and easy 
as they had been in the past; and from the 
soapy-looking ginger-beer in his hand, life in 
the mess was going to be a much drier affair 
in the future. 

The word went round the camp like wild- 
fire that the new Colonel was teetotal. Men 
from the North, where the name Barkiss is 
synonymous with the best draught bitter, had 
been looking forward with clannish pride to 
the distinction of serving under a member of 
so illustrious a family of brewers: they shook 
their heads sadly over his apostasy, and 
wondered how much longer the flagrant high 
spirits would continue at the local pub before 
he put it out of bounds. 

Serene upon this sea of speculation floated 
the privileged Ark of the Sergeants’ Mess, its 
wooden walls impervious to rumoured threats 
of temperance. Consequently, when Colonel 
Barkiss accepted the formal invitation to 
visit the Sergeants’ Mess a few nights after 
his arrival, he found them stoutly ensconced 
behind pint tankards, and the perspiring lance- 
corporal on the other side of the bar squelching 
in a pool of beer-drippings. 
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The R.S.M. expressed the customary words 
of welcome, and wound up with the time- 
honoured: *‘What’ll you have, sir?’ 

Colonel Barkiss’s hatchet-face froze. He 
cleared his throat, and in a voice that made 
every bottle in the bar blush for what alcohol 
it contained he demanded a ginger-beer. Since 
many of the officers who accompanied him 
followed his example, the few ginger-beers 
kept in stock soon ran out. By the end of 
half-an-hour the Colonel judged that his visit 
had been formally accomplished and, excusing 
himself, he took his leave with the Adjutant. 

Back in the Officers’ Mess, he ordered 
coffee, and enlarged to the Adjutant upon the 
dangers of boredom, beer-swilling, and the 
need for intelligent interests to combat them. 


BOUT a week later the Colonel sum- 
moned the R.S.M. to his office. ‘Ah, Mr 
Willis,’ he said, ‘I wanted to show you these.’ 
And he produced from a drawer in his desk 
four small leather boxes. He flipped one 
open and passed it to the R.S.M. It contained 
a small silver medal. The R.S.M. read the 
cramped inscription: 


Presented by Lieutenant-Colonel 
C. H. S. Barkiss, O.B.E. 
Darts Championship 
Sergeants’ Mess, 1.T.C., Puxton. 


The obverse was blank. ‘That’s for the name 
of the winner,’ remarked the Colonel, watch- 
ing the R.S.M. closely. ‘There are similar 
medals here for snooker, dominoes, and chess. 
I should like them competed for at an early 
date, and will myself present them after the 
finals. I feel that games of this sort ought to 
be encouraged among the men these long 
winter evenings. It gives them something to 
think about, Mr Willis.’ 





Mr Willis himself seemed to have plenty to 
think about as he marched back to his office. 
In the only way that he knew of coping with 
such a problem, he drew up a list upon a 
double sheet of foolscap, detailing each 
member of the Sergeants’ Mess to compete in 
one of the specified games. Then he went 
across to the mess and pinned the list to the 
notice-board. 

*What’s all this about a snooker competi- 
tion?’ demanded the Orderly-Room Sergeant 
at the midday meal. ‘The table hasn’t been 
played on since the cloth was ripped last 
year.” 

‘I’m having it stuck down this afternoon,’ 
said the R.S.M. ‘It’ll be dry by to-morrow 
night.” 

“We can’t play with those darts: the flights 
have gone,’ pointed out another sergeant. 

‘I’ve ordered six new sets from the 
N.A.A.F.L,” the R.S.M. informed him. 

‘The double-six is missing from 
dominoes,’ interjected somebody. 

‘Find it,’ snapped the R.S.M. 

*Didn’t know anybody here could play 
chess,” murmured the Transport Sergeant. 
“There aren’t any chessmen.’ The R.S.M. 
made a mental note to remedy the deficiency 
at the sports shop in town that very afternoon. 

“You didn’t ask us whether we wanted to 
play, Sarn’-Major,’ protested a voice from 
the lower end of the table. 

Mr Willis put down his knife and fork, and 
glared down the table. ‘Listen, all of you,’ he 
said, and his moustache bristled darkly. ‘I’m 
not having any damned nonsense over these 
blooming medals. If the new Colonel says 
they are to be played for, you'll ruddy well 
play for them whether you like it or not. 
Everybody parades here to-morrow night at 
eight and plays off the first round in accord- 
ance with the list. That clearly understood?’ 

There was no reply to this; the meal con- 
tinued in silence. It had almost finished 
when, late as usual, in sauntered Quarter- 
master-Sergeant Button, his bald head radiat- 
ing a pink glow of peace and personal content- 
ment. He ambled over to the bar, collected 
a pint of bitter, and took the vacant chair at 
the foot of the table, that was his by right of 
age and seniority. Half-an-hour later he was 
to be seen deep in his favourite armchair, his 
pudgy nose elevated into the air, his chubby 
mouth partly open, gently asleep until half- 
past two. 

‘The best job in the British Army,’ someone 


the 
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had once said on observing this phenomenon. 
If it was, Quartermaster Button had earned it. 
A tutored eye glancing over the array of 
ribbons that covered the entire space between 
his collar and his breast-pocket could read 
the whole of his military history, from the 
bit of dark blue conferred for his lone-handed 
dealing with a raiding party in 1918, through a 
gazetteer of campaigns, to the maroon and 
white of the Rooty, the official cachet upon a 
lifetime of exemplary conduct. The Quarter- 
master, like a rusticated warhorse, was 
enjoying the evening of his career. 

It was not until he made his accustomed 
pilgrimage to the notice-board late in the 
day that Quartermaster Button observed the 
double sheet of foolscap. Down at the 
bottom, among four names bracketed in twos, 
he found his own. He stared at it for a long 
time, and then went to find the R.S.M. ‘But, 
Bill,’ he remonstrated, ‘I don’t know chess.’ 

*Doesn’t matter a bit,’ returned the R.S.M. 
from behind his paper. ‘I had to put down 
some names to make a show, so I picked you 
four older blokes.’ 

‘Can the others play?’ inquired the Quarter- 
master. 

‘I dunno,’ replied the R.S.M. 
asked them.’ 

The Quartermaster leaned forward, and 
tapped the R.S.M. on the knee. ‘Put down 
that paper, and listen to me, Bill,’ he requested. 
*You’ve got to take my name off the list.’ 

*Can’t,’ said the R.S.M. ‘A copy’s already 
gone to the Colonel. I’m sorry, Charlie, I 
had to find somebody, but don’t worry—if 
you can’t play it means you'll be eliminated 
to-morrow night, and that'll be the end of it.’ 


‘I never 


TH next evening when supper was over, 
the R.S.M. took charge of the proceed- 
ings, and soon there was a clinking of snooker- 
balls in the next room, the plunk of darts into 
the board beside the bar, and the rattle of 
dominoes on the table-top in the corner. 
Judging from the disputes and the succession 
of glasses that emerged from the bar, the 
sergeants were becoming enthusiastic in spite 
of themselves over the first round of the 
championships. 

Before a folded board surmounted by a 
brand-new wooden box, its seal unbroken, sat 
Quartermaster Button in his favourite chair, 
waiting for Potts, the Transport Sergeant, to 
put in an appearance. Out of the corner of 
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his eye he watched the other two contestants 
in the chess competition at the adjacent table. 
They were pushing the pieces here and there 
with masterly aplomb, but the Quartermaster 
was unable to gather anything helpful from 
the exhibition, except that every time a piece 
was removed from the board and dropped with 
a rattle back into the box it seemed to be the 
cue for one of them to go to the bar and 
replenish the glasses. Eventually they folded 
their board, winked at the Quartermaster, 
and went out. 

Quartermaster Button sighed, and closed 
his eyes. When he opened them again the 
R.S.M. was standing over him with the 
double sheet of foolscap in his hand. ‘Potts 
has just telephoned. He’s had to go with his 
convoy on a long-distance job. Might be 
away a week, or more. So you get the game, 
Charlie. You'll go straight on to the final 
next Thursday night.’ 

*I can’t do it, Bill,’ protested the Quarter- 
master hoarsely. 

‘You'll jolly well have to,’ said the R.S.M. 
*The Colonel will be here.’ 

‘Who will I be playing?’ 

The R.S.M. consulted his list. 
he announced. 

Quartermaster Button eased his bulk out 
of the armchair and went in search of Sergeant 
Roberts. He found him engaged in a friendly 
game of snooker with his late chess opponent. 

‘It'll be a walkover for you,’ said Roberts. 
*To tell you the truth, Quarter, neither of us 
had the foggiest notion what the game was 
about, so we just played draughts with the 
men. All the same, as the Colonel is going to 
be present next week, I think you might give 
me a few tips on the rules of chess so that 
we can make it look real.’ 

‘I can’t play myself,’ confessed the Quarter- 
master unhappily. 

‘Crikey!’ exclaimed Roberts. 

The remaining rounds of the darts, dom- 
inoes, and snooker were played off on 
succeeding nights. 


* Roberts,’ 


HEN the R.S.M. put up the programme 

for the following Thursday, Quarter- 

master - Sergeant Button was down to play 

Sergeant Roberts for the Chess Championship 
of the mess. 

On Tuesday morning Sergeant Roberts 


walked into the Quartermaster’s store. ‘I’ve 
tried all over the camp to find somebody who 
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plays chess,’ he told the Quartermaster, ‘but 
d’you know, as a popular game, chess has 
had it.” 

‘The fat’ll be in the fire,’ commented the 
Quartermaster sadly, ‘when the Colonel finds 
out that the finalists for his chess medal have 
never played the game in their lives.’ 

‘What are we going to do?’ asked Roberts. 

*I don’t know what you are going to do,’ 
replied the Quartermaster, ‘but I’m having a 
touch of malaria on Thursday.” 

*Look here, Quarter,’ said Roberts. ‘We’ve 
both got landed in this mess. Let’s help each 
other, eh? It won’t be too difficult. All we 
have to do on Thursday night is push those 
pieces round the board realistic-like, and then 
one of us throws in his hand and the other 
goes up and gets the medal from the Colonel. 
Let’s toss for it.” He produced a penny. 
‘Loser gets the medal,’ he ruled, and spun. 
‘Heads,’ called the Quartermaster dully. It 
came down a tail. 

‘The medal’s yours!’ announced Roberts 
with a grin. 

‘Listen, Roberts,’ said the Quartermaster 
quietly. ‘If I take that medal on Thursday 
night, I’ll never be able to live it down. 
Everybody in the mess knows that I can’t play; 
they are calling me Capablanca already. But 
they think you can. I'll make you a present 
of a new battledress, a pair of boots, and a 
couple of those swanky shirts we are issuing 
to the recruits if you win that medal.’ 

Sergeant Roberts thought for a moment. 
*O.K. Quarter,” he agreed. ‘When can I 
have them?’ 

‘Right now,’ answered the Quartermaster, 
smiling for the first time for days. 

Just before tea Roberts came into the store 
again. ‘It’s in the bag,’ he cried, and slapped 
down in front of the Quartermaster a fat, 
dog-eared, green-backed book. ‘Got it from 
the public library this afternoon. All the dope 
on how to play chess.’ 

Quartermaster Button turned the pages and 
gazed at the square diagrams and the mass of 
symbols. ‘It’s worse than permutations in a 
football pool,’ he remarked, and pushed the 
book away. 

‘No, it isn’t,’ contradicted Roberts. ‘I’ve 
been reading it in the bus, and it’s not 
difficult.’ 

The Quartermaster flapped a hand feebly. 
‘I’m too old,’ he stated. ‘It'll be easier to 
have malaria.’ 

* Look,’ said Roberts, ‘I’ve got it all worked 





out. If we learn half-a-dozen of these moves 
it’ll look smashing. It’s bound to, because 
it says here that a bloke called Morphy won a 
championship with these very same moves in 
1857. Let’s get the board.’ 

Five minutes later they had their heads 
together behind a pile of blankets at the back 
of the store. ‘Bishop to Knight’s Seventh,’ 
Sergeant Roberts was saying solemnly. ‘Oh 


lord,’ came the Quartermaster’s voice wearily. 


FTER supper on Thursday evening the 
R.S.M., spruce in his barathea, bustled 
round the Sergeants’ Mess, making the last- 
minute arrangements. Those members of the 
mess who had been eliminated in the pre- 
liminary heats were detailed various social 
duties to ensure that the evening would pass 
off smoothly. 

By a table in the corner stood the Quarter- 
master and Roberts, the latter in his new, 
well-creased battledress, clutching the box and 
board beneath his arm. The Quartermaster 
was mumbling to himself: ‘King to Bishop’s 
square.’ 

The R.S.M. came over to them. ‘Your 
game’s supposed to be the deciding one out 
of three,’ he said. ‘Get it over as quickly as 
you can. We don’t want to be here all night.’ 
He turned and addressed the room. ‘All 
right, all right,” he shouted. ‘Everybody into 
place. Come on now, they’ll be here any 
minute. Let’s see some action!’ 

On went the light above the dartboard; 
there was a scraping of chalk on billiard-cues; 
someone emptied out the dominoes with a 
clatter. Roberts sat down opposite the 
Quartermaster and, with the help of the slip 
of paper concealed in his palm, got the men 
laid out in accordance with the plan of the 
famous Morphy game immediately after the 
2Ist move. 

‘I'll never do it,’ muttered the Quarter- 
master, staring at the array before him. 

*Go on, man,’ urged Roberts, ‘I’ve marked 
them in pencil for you. Listen, there are the 
officers. Goon! Make the first move. No, 
not that one! The King, with the figure 1 
on the side.’ 

The Colonel swept into the mess at the head 
of his officers. He rubbed his hands appreci- 
atively when he saw all the earnest play going 
on around him. He watched a few darts go 
into the board, then the R.S.M. put a glass of 
ginger-beer into his hand and shepherded him 
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into the billiards room, where most of the 
officers were already watching the snooker. 

By dint of much prompting from his 
opponent, the Quartermaster had accom- 
plished three moves and lost a pawn on the 
way. The action seemed to stimulate him; 
some of the old spirit that had won him the 
Military Medal a long time ago returned. He 
put out his hand to the White Queen, upon 
the side of which glinted a pencilled figure 4, 
with a confidence that surprised him. A 
shadow fell across the board. As if the piece 
were red-hot the Quartermaster withdrew his 
fingers. 

‘Quite all right, Quartermaster, quite all 
right. Carry on,’ said the Colonel benignly, 
and for a moment he studied the board. He 
inspired audibly between his teeth. ‘This is 
interesting! I°’ll get my drink.’ And he 
tiptoed away back to the billiards room. 

*Move your Queen!’ hissed Roberts. The 
Quartermaster looked at him pathetically. 
“Yes, the Queen. That one, youchump. Go 
on, before he comes back.’ 

‘Which square?’ croaked the Quarter- 
master, his mouth already dry. 

Roberts tried to remember the Quarter- 
master’s next move, whilst groping desper- 
ately in his mind for his own. He felt the 
Quartermaster’s panic coming over the board 
to him. ‘There!’ he cried hoarsely, indicating 
vaguely an unoccupied square. The Quarter- 
master grabbed the piece and defying all the 
laws of chess lifted it through the air and, 
with a shock that sent a couple of adjacent 
pieces clean off the board, stamped it down 
right in the middle of Mr Morphy’s classical 
attack. The Queen, tall and towering, had 
all the appearance of being amazed to find 
herself in such an unorthodox situation. 

Roberts leaned down and retrieved the 
fallen pieces from the floor. He was unable 
to return them to the board, however, because 
he couldn’t remember where they ought to go. 
Besides, the Colonel was now coming over 
with his ginger-beer in one hand and a 
Windsor-chair in the other. Roberts smuggled 
the pieces quietly into the box. 


HE Colonel sat down astride his chair and 
leaned upon the back. ‘Good gracious!’ 
he exclaimed after looking hard at the board. 
‘How on earth did you manage that?’ 
Then he coughed apologetically. ‘Sorry,’ 
he said. ‘I forgot it was a championship 
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game.’ Hestared at the board as if hypnotised 
by it. ‘Extraordinary!’ he murmured under 
his breath. 

Quartermaster Button grew pink round the 
ears just beneath the tufts of grey hair that 
fringed his bald dome. He shaded his eyes 
with a hand and gave an appealing look across 
at Roberts. The latter was concentrating 
terribly hard: his forehead was like a ploughed 
field, and the tip of his tongue protruded from 
the corner of his mouth like a pink cigar-butt. 
But the board had become an unfamiliar 
hostile territory across which what little of 
the game of chess he had gained so painfully 
was being dispersed like clouds in the wind. 

Quartermaster Button, his mind completely 
blank, sought the sanctuary of a trance in 
which the chessmen lost their solidity and 
gyrated phantom-like in his unfocusable gaze. 
He heard the time ticking away on the wrist 
that supported his head. ‘Checkmate-check- 
mate-checkmate-checkmate,’ it repeated, but 
the word no longer meant anything to him. 
And then he was aware of the board again, 
large and square and mysterious, and the pain 
of being hacked on the shins burst on his 
consciousness like shrapnel. Roberts had 
moved at last. 

There was a large crowd around their table. 
It was as if everybody had been drawn into 
the vortex of mental tension that had at its 
centre the two of them. He saw the R.S.M.’s 
face: it looked baleful. 

Quartermaster Button realised that it 
devolved on him to hold up the evening no 
longer. He lumbered slowly to his feet. 
‘Well,’ he proclaimed to the world around him, 


with mock display of resignation, ‘that’s that.’ 

The Colonel nodded. ‘I’m afraid the 
Quartermaster has you, Sergeant,’ he said to 
Roberts, who was sitting still hunched over 
the board. ‘Mate in four.—A very good 
game, Quartermaster,’ he congratulated, get- 
ting up and patting the astonished Button on 
the shoulder. ‘It was masterly getting your 
Queen into counter-attack like that. I really 
thought at first that the Sergeant had you 
with that old chestnut of a Four Knights 
Game. You must show me how you did it 
some time.’ 

The medals were presented by the Colonel, 
with the R.S.M. at his side. When the R.S.M. 
announced in a barrack-square voice that 
the Chess Championship had been won by 
Quartermaster Button, the sergeants at the 
back of the crowd cheered to lift the roof. 

‘Congratulations,’ said the Colonel, and he 
meant it. He shook the Quartermaster 
warmly by the hand. ‘I’m looking forward 
to meeting you myself—across the board, I 
mean.’ He laughed. The Quartermaster 
laughed too, mirthlessly. 


ERE’S a rumour that Quartermaster 

Button is seriously thinking of learning 
to play chess. If he is, he’d better hurry up, 
because it’s less than a week to next Thursday, 
and that’s when he’s due to play the Colonel 
over at the Officers’ Mess. Everybody has 
noticed that his face is permanently red now, 
his pudgy nose white, and his hands tremble 
when he holds his beer. Of course, it might 
be malaria coming on. 


A 





The Deepening Stream 


Past is the time when each awakening morn 
Beckoned anew to distant magic shore. 

Now, comes the hope, as a fresh day is born— 

* May this day add some gem to wisdom’s store.” 
And with that prayer there comes a sweet content, 
Bred of acceptance of Time’s good intent. 


So the gay lilting of youth’s mountain-spring 
Slows down to deeper music in the stream 

Of life’s maturity. A richer thing 

Is manhood’s faith than boyhood’s wildest dream. 
But both flow onward to that ocean wide 

Where dream and faith alike are justified. : 


E. M. DANEEL. 





The Enigma of Earlswood 





ERIK HUTCHINSON 


- these days of occupational-therapy for 
those in hospitals and mental homes it is 
interesting to recall the astonishing case of 
H.J.P., the master craftsman of Earlswood 
Asylum. H.J.P. was placed in the asylum at 
the age of twelve, in 1858, and was to remain 
one of its eight hundred inmates for over 
forty years. 

Those years were, however, anything but 
empty. At that time little or no training was 
given to the inmates of mental hospitals, yet 
H.J.P., entirely self-taught, was to distinguish 
himself by his outstanding craftsmanship in 
boatbuilding, his skill in engineering, and his 
general ingenuity. 

His workshop was dominated by a scale- 
model, 10 feet long by 18 inches deep, of the 
Great Eastern. The model was declared to be 
one of the finest examples of ship-carving at 
a trade exhibition, and it was the sole model 
shown that was the work, in carving and 
mechanism, of only one man. The miniature 
steering-gear, boiler, engines, and brass 
anchors were all H.J.P..s own work. All 
the outside help he received was in obtain- 
ing the measurements of the original Great 
Eastern. H.J.P. spent exactly three years and 
three months on this model, one of his records 
revealing that in nineteen days he drove 6880 
pins into the hull. 

The extraordinary feature of the model, 
apart from its mechanical and nautical per- 
fection, was the decorative taste shown by 
the maker. The Prince of Wales’s Saloon was 
upholstered in rose-coloured silk, curtains 
covered the portholes, and tiny oil-paintings 
in gilt frames hung on the walls. The little 
couches, curtained bunks, carpeted com- 
panion-ways were all built with the same 
finesse. It is remarkable that a man of work- 
ing-class origin, shut up from the age of twelve 
in the austerity of a 19th-century asylum, 
could demonstrate such delicacy. 


The Great Eastern was not his only model 
vessel. He was proud, too, of a novel type of 
raft. This consisted of five lifeboats, built 
twin-ship fashion and with decks. A breeze 
would cause the revolution of five sets of 
sails, which, in turn, revolved a series of 
propellers. The raft, when tested, was found 
to float perfectly, but it is doubtful whether 
it would Kiave been capable of weathering a 
storm. 

H.J.P. also constructed a kite on the lines 
of a full-rigged ship and an allegorical ship 
carved in tinted ivory. Four winged sea- 
nymphs on the prow of the ship represented 
the four winds, while Neptune, trident in 
hand, ruled from the stern. 


H J.P.’s love of ships can be traced to the 
e fact that his early years were passed in 
Portsmouth and Chatham. He spent a 
certain amount of time at school, but his mind 
was always full of dream-ships and the queer 
craft exhibited in his drawings, and he ran 
away to wander round the docks. He then 
went to work for a shoemaker, but broke his 
apprenticeship and again ran away, this time 
to London. Day after day H.J.P. lingered on 
London Bridge, seeking every opportunity to 
board a ship for the purpose of learning all he 
could. The knowledge he acquired during 
these early years must have remained firmly 
in his mind, as is evidenced by the use to 
which he applied it in later life. 

His only friend was a 14-foot giant, carved 
by himself. This monster, with a huge 
moustache and bushy beard, had eyes that 
rolled, lids, of canvas, that blinked, a mouth 
that opened and closed, and an artificial 
larynx, through which H.J.P. produced strange 
cries and deafening coughs. Even the ears 
were made to flap! 

His workshop, placed at his disposal by 
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the authorities in return for the repairs he did 
about the building, was equipped out of the 
money he earned from commissions from 
visitors—for the carving of umbrella and 
walking-stick handles in particular. With 
this money he bought such scientific devices 
as condensing apparatus and refracting lenses, 
although it is puzzling how he came to learn 
the use of them. 

In addition, this unusually gifted man con- 
trived aids of his own. The ventilation of his 
shop was of his own arrangement, and he 
erected a glass reflector which, by the manipu- 
lation of a cord, threw the light from the high 
window at any angle he required. When this 
was not sufficient, he would operate ropes and 
pulleys to lower a platform from the ceiling to 
the level of the window and then, using a 


ladder, would take his work aloft to carry on 
in the waning light. 

But it was H.J.P.’s love of everything 
nautical that was his outstanding characteristic. 
On one occasion he asked permission of the 
authorities to court one of the kitchen-maids 
‘with a view to marriage.” However, he 
cheerfully accepted the substitute offered to 
him—a gold-trimmed naval uniform. 

Beyond a few bare phrases, H.J.P. remained 
almost inarticulate for the whole of his days. 
Considering his fertile brain and his patience 
as a craftsman, the failure of every endeavour 
to teach him how to utter a continuous 
sentence is all the more astonishing. Half 
retarded, half highly-developed, he remained 
to those who knew him—the Enigma of 
Earlswood. 


Holiday Business 





CURTISS HAMILTON 


| the early spring the gaily-coloured pro- 
grammes of the travel agencies appear, like 
daffodils before the swallows dare. The 
programmes herald a new holiday season, and 
men and women sitting huddled over fires 
turn the pages and dream of holidays bask- 
ing in Mediterranean sunshine, climbing 
mountains in bracing air, or soaking them- 
selves in the vivid colours and languorous 
air of the Italian Lakes. Possibly something 
like 2,000,000 people will look at these 
programmes, and in the end some 700,000 
will go abroad, the great majority booking 
their transport, hotels, and excursions through 
one of the travel agencies. 

Arranging a Continental tour in these days 
can be as simple as booking a ticket from 
London to Edinburgh and involve no more 
effort for the holidaymaker than making up 
his mind where he wants to go and writing a 
cheque. Tickets for maybe a dozen different 
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journeys by train, ship, and road transport, 
hotel reservations in half-a-dozen different 
towns, even vouchers for meals en route 
arrive in neat dockets, arranged in the order 
they will be used. More, the business of arrang- 
ing passports, visas, and currency can be left to 
the travel agent. The holidaymaker finds his 
seats arranged for him, couriers to meet him 
and make sure he changes to the correct train, 
perhaps English hosts and hostesses at the 
hotel waiting to answer his every question and 
make sure he never becomes bored. 

The machinery all works so smoothly that 
the holidaymaker may be forgiven if he never 
gives a thought to the organisation behind it. 
The travel business is one of the most speci- 
alised in the world and one in which no one 
can succeed without a combination of great 
experience, complete devotion to the business, 
and an infinite capacity for taking pains, 
particularly over the smallest detail. It is 





human nature that the holidaymaker at the 
end of a fourteen-day tour will forget the 
hundred and one things that have been done 
to ensure his comfort and peace of mind if 
there has been one slip involving his waiting 
for two or three hours at a station or having 
to pay for his own transport to a hotel. 

The men who work in the travel industry— 
its size now really makes it an industry rather 
than a business—can no more think of eight- 
hour days and five-day weeks during the 
season than can a doctor in his practice. The 
day of a host or district organiser during the 
busiest months of the year must be as long as 
the day of the holidaymaker, plus about two 
hours at the end of it for catching up on 
correspondence and paper work. Yet, such 
is the fascination of the business, that, talking 
to those in it, I find the majority when they 
get their holiday take it travelling, probably 
exploring the possibilities of some new place 
for inclusion in the next year’s programme! 


HE Continental tour which thousands 
will make in August has its beginnings a 
year before, when the agency concerned starts 
to rough out its plans of what it will offer the 
following season. Especially since the War, 
planning holidays a year ahead has not been 
simple. The future trends of currency allow- 
ances, exchange rates, and fashion have to be 
estimated. All sorts of factors can suddenly 
influence the cost or popularity of a holiday 
in a particular country. In 1950, for instance, 
there was a sudden boom in Austrian holidays, 
due to favourable exchange rates. A serious 
error in these early calculations could cost an 
agency a great deal of business or money. 
But the planning of a Continental holiday 
has in a sense a beginning even earlier still. 
Only the knowledge, gathered over years, of 
hotels, transport possibilities, and holiday- 
makers’ tastes makes it possible, and Britain’s 
supremacy in this travel agency business is 
founded on experience going right back to 
the beginning of the century. Through the 
autumn, transport companies have to be 
negotiated with, hotel reservations made, the 
number of bookings on each tour estimated. 
The complaints made by holidaymakers in 
the season just ending have to be investi- 
gated, so that they will not occur again. By 
Christmas the whole programme, perhaps 
requiring 150 pages, with many photographs, 
and covering a thousand different holidays, 


HOLIDAY BUSINESS 


has to be ready, in order that it can be printed 
and waiting for the hundreds of thousands 
who will write for it as a result of advertise- 
ments in early spring. 

By April, bookings will likely be coming 
in really fast, and in the biggest agencies a 
staff running into hundreds will be engaged 
in the complex business of turning the simple 
order to book ‘Tour No. 500’ into a series 
of reservations. Each booking will involve 
probably a minimum of thirty forms and chits, 
to ensure that everything goes smoothly, from 
a uniformed guide meeting the train at Berne 
to a room with a lake view being ready in 
Lucerne. 

Staff has been appointed at all the different 
centres, couriers engaged at stations, local 
transport contractors engaged for excursions. 
The travel business is one where a single 
mistake cannot be made. If Mrs Smith 
arrives at Como and isn’t met, or finds her 
hotel is not expecting her, she will take it as no 
consolation to be told that this is the one 
error in a hundred thousand bookings! 


HE success of a travel agency depends 

entirely on its staff, for what it sells is 
simply experience and service. The vocation 
of the doctor or minister is generally realised. 
Few appreciate that this sense of vocation 
pervades the travel industry, from the manager 
down to the courier and uniformed attendant. 
The pay is not high, although much better 
than it used to be, and the best agencies have 
now realised that their employees are worth 
keeping through the off season, when there 
is little for them to do. The men and women 
who stay in the industry do so because they 
find it fascinating. 

The work of a courier can be extremely 
strenuous, and for this reason few women are 
engaged. A courier might arrive in Lucerne 
at 11 a.m., having brought a party from 
London overnight, and find he had to take 
another party back a few hours later. He gets 
little sleep, and the strain can be considerable. 
If he takes a pride in his work, he will see that 
his charges get plenty of sleep while he looks 
after things like passports, tickets, and 
customs. 

Many of the uniformed attendants on the 
Continent are ex-hotel workers. In one case, 
at least, an attendant is an ex-hotel pro- 
prietor. He told me he took up the work 
because his doctor said he ought to have an 
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open-air job and it seemed the one way to 
keep in contact with the holidaymakers he had 
been accustomed to all his life. Most of the 
attendants know at least three languages, and 
can manage in half-a-dozen. 

In the high season there are many temporary 
workers, chiefly undergraduates, acting as 
guides and couriers. They get training, and 
then can earn perhaps £5 a week and all 
found. The guide also has to be an exceptional 
man to be successful—not simply a man who 
knows his subject, but one who can be en- 
thusiastic after visiting a place for the fiftieth, 
or even one hundredth, time and can find it 
in him to answer the foolish question with the 
same interest as the informed one. 

From top to bottom the industry has to 
have men who can suffer fools gladly, and if 
possible anticipate their foolishness. The 
folly comes, of course, from the small minority 
of holidaymakers, but they are the ones who 
matter. Every summer the holiday agencies 
perform apparent miracles in dealing with lost 
passports, forgotten luggage, and missed 
trains. It would be pleasant to record that 
travellers are normally grateful, but it would 
not be true. The attitude of the small minority 
who always seem to be in trouble is that they 
are only getting what they paid for. Last 
year on one occasion I remember a tour being 
held up because one traveller could not be 
found. The minutes ticked by and I saw the 
courier sweating at the thought of spoiled 
schedules and missed connections. A search 
finally produced the culprit. Did she apologise 
when the courier said: ‘Another two minutes 
and we should have had to leave you behind’? 
Not a bit of it. Her reply was: ‘Well, you’d 
have had to give me my money back for the 
trip’! 


HE astonishing growth of the British 

travel industry is shown by the figures for 
1950. An estimated 670,000 people went to 
the Continent and £49 millions were spent on 
travel outside the sterling area. Visitors to 
Britain earned us £64 millions, and tourism 
has, in fact, become our greatest dollar- 
earning industry. Apart from the dollars 
actually spent by American tourists in Britain, 
perhaps a million dollars are earned by lead- 
ing agents from American travellers who do 
not come to Britain. The U.S.A. has a 
great number of travel agents who are expert 
salesmen, but these agents have not the 
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organisation on the Continent necessary for 
turning paper programmes into well-run 
tours. Leading British travel agents have 
this organisation, covering all the countries of 
Europe, and they work in close collaboration 
with the American agents, earning valuable 
dollars for their services. 

The American traveller spends well—an 
average of £200 a head—but demands a very 
high standard of service and needs specialised 
attention. At least one large British agency 
has studied his needs and reaped a valuable 
harvest asa result. The demands of Americans 
for ice-water, central heating, and a big 
breakfast are fairly well known. Not so well 
known is their dislike of having to pay extras 
in any shape, even tips. I sat next to an 
American couple in a moderately fashionable 
restaurant where they paid ten shillings for 
the table d’hdte. They asked for coffee, found 
it would be a shilling extra, and refused to 
have it. This is not exceptional, but typical, 
and British agents catering for Americans 
take it into account. 

Another idiosyncrasy of Americans is to 
alter their plans after starting. One agent 
told me that nine out of ten Americans on the 
Continent asked for some variation in the 
itinerary before they were finished, apparently 
not realising the work involved in making new 
transport and hotel reservations. 

This business of selling travel service to 
Americans is a national asset as valuable in 
its way as the sale of insurance—an invisible 
export requiring no expensive imported raw 
material and making small demands on man- 
power. But the business can only be founded 
on a healthy home market; it would be un- 
economic to keep the elaborate Continental 
organisation in being for American travellers 
only. The travel agents think that in the past 
their value to the nation’s trade has not been 
sufficiently realised and that the Government 
might be more active in abolishing currency 
and other restrictions which tend to dis- 
courage travellers. Theculminative experience 
of British travel agents over sixty years or 
more is a national asset which is unique. No 
other nation has it, and just as you find British 
shipping earning money from journeys that 
never touch Britain, so you find the holiday 
industry earning money by arranging tours 
from America to Australia and from South 
Africa to Egypt with the same quiet efficiency 
as it arranges a week in Belgium for Londoners 
or a fortnight in Norway for Scots. 





To Horse, To Horse... 





MARGARET STANLEY-WRENCH 


ER class were taken aback, to say the 

least of it, when, in the middle of the 
geography lesson, Miss Nuthatch turned into 
a stocky, but very presentable, horse. Yes, 
at one moment Miss Nuthatch was drawing 
one of her neat maps on the blackboard, and 
half the class were noticing her new nylons, 
and the perm, which gave her the appearance 
of a slightly immoral sheep; the other half 
were laboriously copying the map into their 
notebooks. It was Alice Pole who looked up 
first, to see the fearful metamorphosis, and 
her scream aroused the rest of the girls from 
their dreams and labours. 

It was a difficult matter to explain, and of 
course, Miss Granchester, the headmistress, 
didn’t believe a word of it. Not even the 
half-drawn map on the blackboard convinced 
her, for the horse, by then, had galloped out 
of the room, through the French-windows, 
and down the school garden—a very pretty 
horse, with a definitely kinky tail and mane, 
as if it had recently been given the most ex- 
pensive kind of perm. Alice began to wonder 
if they had been dreaming, and if Miss Nut- 
hatch had not been there after all. Perhaps 
Miss Granchester was right—their darling 
Nutty had played a sort of teacher’s truant. 
She had a boy friend; they all knew and 
respected her for this. But there, by the 
blackboard, were some long, fine hairs caught 
in the pinewood frame. They weren’t human 
hairs, they were long, curling and coarse, and 
could have but one origin. A horse! A 
subtle, and not unpleasing odour lingered, 
too, and Alice’s friend, Pat Juice, from IVb, 
coming into the room said, quite loudly: 
‘Poof, what a stink of stables!’ And she 
should know. She had riding lessons. 

So it was true. How frightful! But why 
had it happened? Normally, a schoolmistress 
doesn’t suddenly turn into an animal. Could 


it be witchcraft? If so, who was the witch, 
and why had she done it? 


— silent, for she generally 
talked a good deal, Alice went in to 
lunch. Gloomily she sat next to Pat, and 
received the usually inappropriate dinner— 
to-day, since it was oppressive and sultry, 
steak and kidney pudding. Miss Cone, the 
History mistress, sat at the end of the table, 
dishing out the meal with sadistic relish. Her 
coppery hair burned above her small, pale 
face, making Alice hotter still to look at it. 
Alice’s hearing was exceptionally good, and 
she could hear all that Miss Cone was whisper- 
ing tw the visiting Elocution mistress, who sat 
next to her on Mondays. ‘Yes, actually didn’t 
turn up to her geography lesson! The girls 
are quite silly about her, and were drawing a 
map, so that no one would know. All this 
schoolgirl loyalty, so amusing!’ She laughed, 
her voice like speech in a tunnel, resonant, 
echoing, and somehow funereal. ‘She’s out 
with her boy friend, I suppose. People like 
you and me wouldn’t be seen dead with that 
spotty lout, but Gwendolyn Nuthatch is man- 
mad, of course!’ 

The Elocution mistress looked round like a 
nervous sheep, her large eyes almost popping 
out of her head. ‘Little Pitchers,’ she said, 
cryptically. 

Alice toyed more violently with her steak 
and kidney pudding, and felt rather sick. 
Everyone knew that Miss Cone had been mad 
about Mr Lorimer, who wasn’t at all spotty 
or lout-like, but had eyes for no one but Miss 
Nuthatch. He was a_ solicitor—Lorimer, 
Moribund, and Lorimer, the firm was called 
—and he painted for fun. Miss Nuthatch 
had told Alice this, to explain why she was 
hanging up one of Mr Lorimer’s not very 
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exciting watercolours over her desk. And she 
had looked so pretty, telling about him, and 
the old house where he worked, and where 
she met him. Alice had seen it, a sleepy white 
cat of a house, whose rooms smelt of dust and 
hot, shut-in sunlight, centuries of it, falling on 
the calf-bound books, and warm sleek wood, 
and fat white mouldings on walls and ceilings; 
and every day the class saw it in Mr Lorimer’s 
painting on the wall. 


Apc was still busy thinking about Mr 
Lorimer and Miss Nuthatch, tight in a 
cocoon of thought, when she walked straight 
into Mr Lorimer himself. ‘Why, Alice,’ he 
said, ‘you'll be walking through walls next!’ 

Mr Lorimer knew who Alice was. Her 
father was one of his clients, and he knew, too, 
that she was in Miss Nuthatch’s form. So 
Alice had just a little of his Gwendolyn’s 
glory as she stood there, an untidy child in a 
green gym tunic and brown stockings that 
folded into wrinkles at the ankle, like the legs 
of a prize dachshund. ‘Tell me, Alice, did 
Gwen—I mean did Miss Nuthatch have an 
extra class this afternoon? You see, she 
promised to meet me at three, as I have a 
little holiday.’ 

He looked so like a dog, waiting hopefully 
for a bone, his brown eyes as full of pleading, 
hope, «nd suspense. What should she tell 
him? Already the morning’s events seemed 
like a dream, and only the harsh feeling of the 
horse hairs in her pocket made Alice remember 
the terrible truth. *‘N-n-no, Mr Lorimer, she, 
she disappeared suddenly during our geo- 
graphy lesson.’ 

‘Disappeared? You mean, went away?’ 

‘Well, she did go, down the garden at a 
gallop, but she wasn’t herself then.’ 

‘What do you mean? Has something 
happened to my Gwen? Has that horror, 
Nellie Cone, been upsetting her?’ 

‘No, I don’t think so. Oh, Mr Lorimer, I 
know you won’t believe me, but, true as I 
stand here, one minute Miss Nuthatch was 
drawing a map on the blackboard, and the 
next, there was a little chestnut horse, a pretty 
little horse, by the blackboard, and no sign 
of Miss Nuthatch.’ 

Mr Lorimer went two shades lighter, and 
gripped Alice’s shoulder. ‘Alice, what do 
you mean? Oh, but she must have gone out, 
and the horse slipped in whilst you were busy.” 

Poor man, thought Alice, fancy knowing so 
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little about schoolgirls. As if we’d not notice 
a horse coming in. Why, it would have 
become an excuse for not attending before it 
was halfway up the garden! But in pity she 
said: ‘Yes, I expect so,’ and hurried home, 
whilst Robin Lorimer went to Miss Nut- 
hatch’s home. 


O, she wasn’t back from school yet. But, 
though Robin waited discreetly at the 
end of the road, no Gwendolyn appeared. 
Only driblets of assorted schoolgirls, swinging 
their cases, giggling, talking in mosquito-high 
voices, and then, her hair shooting up like the 
flame of a bonfire over its ashes, Miss Cone, 
with her peaky white face and metallic voice. 
She gave him a smile and a bow, and Robin 
shuddered, and felt thankful that now she 
seemed to have accepted things. Dreadful 
woman! That fortnight in which she had 
been full cry after him had been most alarm- 
ing. He settled down to wait, but no one 
came. How could he have missed her? Now 
it was supper-time. Most unlike Gwen. 
What could have happened? 

Robin began to walk briskly down the 
Tweadle, which was the local name for a 
narrow footpath between high, hot walls, 
crested with the tops of fruit-trees and climb- 
ing-roses. At the end, there were fields, and 
it was a short and delightful way home. He 
was striding down the path, feeling the pleasant 
brittleness of the dry grasses against his 
trousers, when a piercing neigh almost in his 
right ear made him jump. A chestnut horse 
was poking its head over the strands of barbed- 
wire, trying to nuzzle his sleeve, whilst neigh 
after neigh split the air. Robin never had 
liked horses very much, and this one seemed 
inordinately affectionate. It would cut itself 
on the wire; all the hair on its chest was 
rubbed and parted into little whorls by the 
wire, and some of its curiously curly tail-hairs 
had been pulled out—long, fine, pale ones, 
fair as flax, almost as fair as Gwen’s hair. 
Whistling a melancholy little tune, Robin 
walked on, as far from the horse as he could 
get, and it paced along the fence, parallel 
to him, whinnying pathetically. It almost 
sobbed, and, at a more broken, hiccupping 
whicker, he stopped. Well, what a melan- 
choly beast! There was actually a tear rolling 
down its long, cello face. 

Robin was kindhearted. He went over and 
patted the beast’s nose, but, to his embarrass- 





ment, it began to lick his hands and face, in a 
frenzy of joy, and to caper. It was mad! 
Hurriedly, Robin ran off homewards leaving 
the horse screaming its head off in the field. 


pATeR that evening, Alice, and her friend 
Pat, came up the same path, and the horse 
trotted over to them. It was not quite so 
frantic, but neighed a good many times, and 
ended by stamping crossly on the ground. 

*It does look like the horse that was in our 
form room this morning.’ 

*Oh, Alice, you're not still sticking to that 
story, are you? I say, what a peculiar tail this 
horse has—all curly!’ 

They looked, and Alice felt more strongly 
that this horse was the missing Miss Nuthatch. 
Yes, the hairs in her pocket matched perfectly 
with the cascading curly tail of the chestnut 
mare in the field. ‘Miss Nuthatch, Miss 
Nuthatch, is it you?’ she whispered. With a 
glad whinny, the mare trotted up to the gate, 
and nodded her head violently. Tears of joy 
welled up in her large eyes, and she began 
stamping on the ground. 

*She seems to beat out a pattern,’ said Alice. 

*Shush,’ said Pat, who was taking down the 
dots and dashes. Not for nothing had Miss 
Nuthatch been Guide and Ranger. Tap, tap, 
tap, her message came through clearly and 
unmistakably: ‘Have been bewitched. Miss 
Cone, jealous. Robin. Book in room, spell. 
Find. Get me out of here!’ The final burst 
nearly broke her hooves, and the point of 
Pat’s pencil. The two girls looked at one 
another. ‘I’ll never doubt you again, Alice!’ 
cried Pat. Then they both hugged the chest- 
nut mare, and promised to do all they could 
to free her. 

*Gosh, Pat, I feel just like one of those girls 
in Schoolgirl Special. You know—the sort 
that save people in the nick of time, and get 
splendid rewards, only they never have spells 
and witches mixed up with them.’ 

“Not modern enough! But if Miss Cone 
has done this, she certainly must be a witch. 
How shall we unmask her, or whatever you 
do to witches?’ 

*I don’t know, but / shall go and see Nutty’s 
boy friend, and ask his advice.’ 


* ( “OME in, dear,’ said Mrs Lorimer, Robin’s 
mother, throwing her smile, like a warm 
shawl, all round Alice. 


No. 209 


TO HORSE, TO HORSE ... 


The house had a comfortable smell of 
baking and home. Old Mr Lorimer was 
sitting in an armchair, smoking, and Robin 
was painting a not very recognisable portrait 
of him. He looked cross, thinking that 
Gwendolyn had let him down, and was mak- 
ing up his mind to have nothing more to do 
with women, when the schoolgirl he’d seen 
earlier that evening was shown in, looking, if 
she could, untidier than ever. 

‘Can I tell you something, a secret?’ Alice 
breathed in a confiding, peppermint-laden 
whisper. 

‘Why, yes, I suppose so.’ 

Robin went with her into the conservatory, 
a bubble of a room, blown out, as it were, 
from the drawing-room, and now, in the late 
evening, full of aromatic geranium smells, and 
green, cool, underwater lights, as the setting 
sun shone through ferns and strap-like lily 
leaves. 

‘Well, I know you won't believe me,’ said 
Alice, ‘but Pat, my friend, and I have found 
Miss Nuthatch, and she isa horse. She tapped 
out morse to us, Pat took it down, and Miss 
Nuthatch was bewitched by Miss Cone, and 
we have to find a book of spells, and rescue 
her. Look, these are some hairs I found this 
morning, caught in the frame of the black- 
board. They match the tail of the horse 
we Saw.” 

Robin first thought that the child had heat- 
stroke. Then he saw how cool and earnest she 
was. The hairs in her hand were long and 
flaxen, they might have been Gwendolyn’s 
own. Something puzzled him. Where had he 
seen them before, this very day? 

Suddenly, with a shock like a hiccup, Robin 
remembered the horse, the amorous horse. 
No, such things weren’t possible! He hustled 
the child out, seized his hat, and dashed up 
the field path, to where the chestnut mare 
grazed all lonely in the golden sunset haze. 
*Gwennie, Gwennie, is it you?’ 

The horse looked up, gave a glad whinny, 
and came galloping over. She neighed and 
she shouted with joy, and again she rapped on 
the ground with her little oyster-coloured 
hooves. Robin had been a Scout, and he, 
too, took down the code from his meta- 
morphosed love: ‘Darling Robin, help. Miss 
Cone, jealous. Witch, spell, book. Room. 
Wants you. Won’t free me till she marries 
you!’ 

‘Heaven forbid!’ cried Robin. ‘We'll get 
you out of here, darling. Oh, whoever would 
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have thought I’d be making love to a horse!’ 
He hugged Miss Nuthatch’s golden neck, 
kissed her nose, which had a fetching white 
streak running down it, and he and Alice went 
sadly away, to make plans. 


EXT day, Alice waited till she knew that 
Miss Cone was busy explaining the Corn 
Laws to Va, then, herself evading a drawing 
lesson, slipped out of school, up the High 
Street, to the place where Miss Cone lived. 
It was easy to tell the landlady that Miss Cone 
had sent her for a book, and soon Alice was in 
the small, stuffy bed-sittingroom, furnished 
with wicker chairs, a mottled bamboo table, 
and some patchwork cushions. It wasn’t at 
all like a witch’s room. Over the fireplace 
were Van Gogh’s ‘Sunflowers’; some Penguin 
books lolled between two bored owl book- 
ends; stockings over a chair, and a pink satin 
slip, still only tacked together, provided the 
feminine note. Where were the books on 
Black Magic, the skull, and the grinning cat? 
Alice rumpled and routed like an angry little 
pig, and found nothing, but at last, just as she 
was growing desperate, discovered, in the 
linen-basket, a very, very old book, all in 
queer writing. She stuffed it under her tunic, 
and rushed back to school. 

At last it was Break. Alice could join Pat, 
and investigate the big book. Unfortunately, 
it was all in Latin, of which the girls knew two 
declensions, and those very spasmodically. 
So they had to wait until evening, then hope- 
fully bear the huge volume to Robin Lorimer. 
As the law keeps Latin lively, he was able to 
make out the spells. There were some for 
turning oneself into an owl, for summoning 
assorted devils, for causing storms, and—for 
turning one’s enemy into a horse! 

*Yes, but where’s the one for undoing the 
spell? Bother, there’s no index!’ Robin 
turned the thick, yellow ’ ages angrily. 

‘Ah! “For undoing any magic spell. 
Make a circle of chalk. Slay therein a black 
cockerel and a spider, lay thereto an egg and 
a white rose, recite the words ‘Sostunuto, 
Sycorax, Penstemon, Rantipole non est,’ and, 
straightway, your witch shall appear, and your 
spell be undone.” First find your spider! 
Mother has a cockerel, I think he’s black, and 
as for the egg, well, Gwen’s worth any number 
of rations. I don’t suppose freshness really 
matters.” 

In no time Robin had collected a white rose 
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and a very indignant cock, fortunately black; 
the girls had found a spider in the most likely 
place, the bath, and Robin’s egg ration in the 
larder. They drew a somewhat wobbly circle, 
Robin stepped inside, quickly disposed of the 
cockerel and spider, broke the egg, rather 
messily, and laid the white rose on the curious 
assortment of objects. Then he read the 
magic words. Alice and Pat hid their faces, 
there was a sizzling noise, like a very old 
wireless in a thunderstorm, a flash, then they 
opened their eyes, and saw Miss Nuthatch 
standing in the circle, next to Robin, looking 
very miserable, with horseshoes on her hands 
and feet, and by her, Miss Cone, a diabolical 
smile on her face. ‘Ha, ha, you have found 
the spell, but see, your beloved Gwennie can’t 
get her shoes off. Spells have no effect on 
steel!’ 

Her nasty laugh sounded like a lot of lead 
being dropped down a drain. But Robin 
looked stern, and began to read an incantation 
from the book, so powerful and horrible that 
Alice’s straight hair immediately curled up so 
tightly that she never in her life needed to have 
aperm. And Miss Cone shrank three inches, 
her red hair faded to attenuated sandy, she 
lost her diabolical look, and fell to her knees 
amongst all the feathers and dead spider and 
other leftovers of the spell. ‘Mercy, mercy, 
I will say the words that conquer steel.’ And 
she did, and the horseshoes disappeared. 
‘Oh, pardon, dearest Gwendolyn. I cast the 
spell because of my love for Robin Lorimer, 
and envy of your beauty and popularity. 
Now I see the error of my ways.’ 

Miss Cone really looked as if she meant it, 
so everyone forgave her, and they all went to 
celebrate the disenchantment with dinner at 
the Red Lion. 


WENDOLYN, who looked particularly 
blooming, attributed her health and 
beauty to her vegetarian diet, became an ex- 
pert on dietetics, and soon after published a 
book which initiated the famous Grass system, 
and made enough money for her to marry 
Robin, and retire from teaching. 

Both Pat and Alice suddenly found them- 
selves becoming much cleverer, and were able 
to get through Matriculation at an amazingly 
early age. This was not only a miracle, but a 
grateful gesture on the part of Miss Cone, 
who renounced Black Magic, became a White 
Witch of the first magnitude, and ended up 





in Harley Street, where she is open to con- 
sultation at 3 guineas a visit. 

Robin, who is now an established solicitor, 
still lives with Gwendolyn in the sleepy white 
house, though its corridors are shaken by 
many thumps and bangs, its furniture 
scratched, and its banisters well polished by 
the behinds of his thriving family, all of 
whom are the most undistinguished and normal 
of children, save for one thing—they all have 
longish, melancholy faces, a little reminiscent 
of unhappy ponies. Yet one and all mani- 
fested from birth an extreme aversion to 
horses, and, despite their mother’s efforts, all 
became carnivorous, with a marked distaste 
for green vegetables! But, much as they long 


THE LIFE OF A MANNEQUIN 


for the metamorphosis of their teachers, his- 
tory, and miracles, seldom repeat themselves, 
alas! 

As for the fat book in Latin, it moulders 
amongst the law books in Robin’s office, 
where no one ever dusts or looks, and there 
it will remain till executors, or a salvage drive, 
unearth it, and perhaps unleash its spells. 
Then, should the unauthorised, the inimical, 
or the ignorant handle it, we may all find 
ourselves turned into owls or horses! So, if 
you should find it, and know enough Latin, 
treat it with care, and hand it to the War 
Office, where it would come in most handy 
as a secret weapon, more humane and devas- 
tating than an atom bomb, don’t you think? 


The Life of a Mannequin 


ROSE TENENT 


“ae typists, attractive debutantes, 
middle-aged housewives, all want to be 
mannequins, for, let us face the facts, to a 
woman there is nothing more exciting than 
displaying new and glamorous-looking clothes. 
Add to this the financial attractions—a model 
girl’s income may average between £15 and 
£20 a week—and it will be seen that such a 
career is certainly one to be envied. 

All the same, a mannequin’s life is far from 
easy. Competition is extremely keen, and 
even for a girl with the right qualifications 
work is often hard to come by until she is 
well established. There is also the very im- 
portant matter of keeping her figure static. 
Many a promising mannequin has lost a 
permanent job because of a few extra inches 
round the waistline. 

Lucie Clayton, who began her own career 
at the age of sixteen and now runs one of 
Britain’s leading agencies for models, says 
that the successful mannequin must be adapt- 
able and imaginative. ‘Just as a good actress 


enters into the part that she is playing, so 
must a good mannequin play a part in the 
clothes that she is showing. During the course 
of her work she is called upon to portray 
dignity in the classical evening gown or the 
severe tailor-made; to look youthfully care- 
free in a teen-age cotton frock; to glide up an 
imaginary aisle as a bride; or to be happy 
when swathed in furs in a heat-wave.” 


ANNEQUINS were first introduced to 
the public by Charles Frederick Worth 
about the middle of last century. Before that 
time, fashions were very stereotyped. Women 
would buy lengths of material and take them 
to a small dressmaker, who would cut clothes 
to a standard pattern, without a thought for 
individuality or style. 

Worth had observed this lack of originality 
in women’s clothes while serving his 
apprenticeship in London. In 1846 he went 
to Paris and worked in a wholesale silk house, 
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but even in that progressive city he found 
that creations were always modelled on 
figures made of wax. Determined to alter 
all this, in 1858 he set up business as a ladies’ 
tailor and designer. Shortly afterwards the 
first mannequin, Blanche d’Antigny, was 
showing his creations. So beautiful was this 
girl, and so elegantly did she display clothes, 
that she is said to have attracted the notice of 
the Empress Eugénie, who became a permanent 
client. 

Unless a girl is tall, she has little hope of 
making a regular living as a mannequin. With 
the exception of height, however, figure cor- 
rection, such as adding to bust measurement 
or reduction of waist and hip measurement, is 
possible. Different fashion houses naturally 
have different requirements, but, taking the 
average, I find that the most suitable measure- 
ments for a model are: height, 5 feet 63 inches 
to 5 feet 7 inches without shoes; bust, 34 
inches; waist, 24 inches; and hips, 34 inches 
to 36 inches. 

Regular features are more essential than 
actual beauty, the ideal being an oval or heart- 
shaped face, with firmly modelled but delicate 
features and large, expressive eyes. Hair 
must be of the type which is easily managed, 
for a model must adapt both her hair style 
and facial expression to suit a particular 
gown. Also, she should have sufficient 
artistic sense to harmonise her make-up with 
the colours she wears. Above all, she must 
always look as if she really enjoys the clothes 
given to her to wear, even if she thinks them 
hideous. A mannequin must never show 
boredom. 

A mannequin who very markedly possesses 
all the above qualifications is ‘Dolores,’ ace 
model to Norman Hartnell, the Queen’s 
dressmaker. Dolores has a smile of re- 
cognition for each customer. She has a 
perfect carriage, with the ability to show off 
the selling points of an outfit to the very best 
advantage. Her work has taken her to Paris, 
Brussels, Antwerp, and other Continental 
cities. Artists have painted her portrait, 
authors dedicate books to her. 


OW does a girl train to be a mannequin? 
The best way is probably through a school, 
where she learns how to select and wear 
different types of clothes, how to comport 
herself naturally, how to walk up and down 
stairs, how to sit and stand gracefully, and 
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so on. An alternative way, however, is 
through a fashion house, where, provided a 
girl has the right measurements, she may be 
able to work her way up from a showroom 
junior. Occasionally a store or model house 
will even take the course of having a very 
promising girl trained. 

Once qualified, the mannequin proceeds 
next to register with an agency. At least two 
of Britain’s leading mannequin schools also 
run employment agencies where successful 
students are enrolled on completion of the 
course. Here they are graded according to 
type and ability, and everything is done to 
place them in suitable posts. Permanent 
posts usually carry a salary of from 5 to 8 
guineas a week, while average payment for 
free-lance work is about 3 guineas a day or 
show. 

This may sound like a lot of money, and it 
is good, but it must be remembered that a 
mannequin has a very heavy budget. The 
hairdresser, make-up, and taxis are expensive 
but necessary items. Unless a model can look 
well-groomed at all times work will probably 
be scarce. Make-up must be changed to suit 
each garment that is worn. Very often there 
is little time between appointments, and a 
taxi is the only means of being punctual. 


HE gir! who is considering photographic 


modelling must, in addition to the 
mannequin’s requirements, have also an 
excellent wardrobe. This should consist 
of about three suits—a black one for town 
wear, a tweed for country pictures, and a 
really dressy outfit. She should have plenty 
of blouses and jumpers, smart hats, shoes, 
and bags to go with them. 

The aspirant should realise that photo- 
graphic modelling rarely proves to be a full- 
time career. Many beautiful cover-girls are 
recruited from the ranks of small-part stage 
and screen artistes. For these people it is an 
interesting and profitable sideline. There 
are exceptions, of course, and, like the success- 
ful mannequin, top-ranking photographic 
models make a very good income indeed. 

Finally, models are useful. Life would be 
very dull without fashion and pictorial beauty, 
and good models help to fulfil both needs. 
But the girl who decides to take up modelling 
should begin as young as she possibly can. I 
have rarely known a photographer’s model 
who was over the age of thirty-four. 





In Search of Woodpeckers 





GARTH CHRISTIAN 


AH through the long, summer days the 
wood near my home is loud with the 
hum of millions of ants busy about their giant 
heaps. I often watch them—they are the big 
forest-ants—carrying the slender needles of 
Scots pines, small sticks, and decaying leaves, 
which they add to their hills that rise in 
pyramid fashion to a height of three or four 
feet from the ground. Then in winter this 
ceaseless, restless, feverish hum dies down. 
Nothing moves on the giant ant-hills. The 
insects are hibernating. But they are not 
always left in peace. When I visit the wood 
early in the year, it is not unusual to find the 
ant-hills riddled with holes three or four 
inches deep and some three inches in diameter. 

The first time I noticed these holes I thought 
that the badgers had been there in the night, 
eating their way to the ants. Then I realised 
that the wet ground near by bore no tracks of 
any kind. I walked to the shelter of an oak 
some yards away while thinking about this 
problem of the ant-hunter who left no foot- 
prints. I soon had reason to laugh at my own 
stupidity, for, even as I stood there, a green 
woodpecker swept between the oaks and pines 
and alighted on the ant-heap. During the 
next two minutes his bill poked and prodded 
into the mountain of pine-needles. Then his 
sharp eyes must have spotted me, for he left 
his meal as suddenly as he began it, moving in 
swift, bounding flight out of the wood. 

A more handsome bird one can hardly 
expect to see. The green woodpecker is well 
named, because, apart from his crimson crown 
and the black marks around the eye, the whole 
body is a rich green, with the rump by the tail 
tinged with yellow. These birds can be found 
in most parts of Britain where the country is 
heavily wooded, though they are somewhat 
scarce in Lancashire and parts of Yorkshire. 
In the Sussex Weald where I live, it is not un- 
common to see two or three pairs to the half- 


mile, and there is not a month in the year— 
unless it be September—when I fail to hear 
their loud, laughing cry, which has earned 
them the nickname ‘ yaffle.” 

The last time I heard this gay sound shoot 
out of the wind an old farmer who was passing 
said: ‘There’s rain on the way. The green 
woodpecker has never been known to call 
like that without rain following before two 
days are out.” Was he right? I don’t know. 
For years country folk have called the green 
woodpecker ‘the rainbird.’ I used to regard 
this as mere stupid superstition. It always re- 
minded me of some remarks of a famous 
astronomer who stated: ‘With improved 
education, all these foolish superstitions will 
disappear—at least, I hope so, touch wood.’ 

Then I began to keep records of the wood- 
pecker’s laughing ‘quer-quer-quer-quer-quer.’” 
I wanted to prove whether the cry really does 
herald rain. So far my observations are too 
incomplete for any definite conclusion to be 
based on them. However, the records do 
imply that while the woodpecker is not in- 
variably right—he will certainly yaffle in the 
middle of a drought—he does seem to call 
much more often when rain is about to fall. 


REEN woodpeckers live largely on wood- 
boring insects and ants. Worms and 
millipedes also feature in their diet, and some 
bird-watchers have seen them eating apples 
and acorns. As far as my own evidence goes, 
ants form their favourite food, and it is this 
fact which sometimes sets them attacking 
beehives, for bees and ants are closely related. 
In hard weather—the winter of 1947, for 
instance—all three species of woodpecker in 
Britain fare badly, for insects tend to burrow 
deep to hide from the frost. I think the green 
woodpecker has the worst time of any, because 
of his increasing fondness for ants, which are 
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well protected when the earth is frost-bound. 

Fortunately, the long bill of the wood- 
pecker is a powerful weapon. Edging the 
drive of a country-house on the borders of 
Warwickshire and Staffordshire is an avenue 
of limes which have been ruined by the wood- 
peckers. Whole layers of wood have been 
hacked from the trunks, whose inner pith now 
lies exposed to the elements. Of course, these 
trees are past their prime; the wood is soft 
and no match against the strong bills of the 
woodpeckers. 

Even solid wood, however, may be attacked 
by these birds. The Post Office uses good 
pinewood for telegraph-poles, and the surface 
is coated with creosote. Yet the woodpeckers 
are in no way deterred from hacking at the 
poles, perhaps because the hum of the wires 
overhead is mistaken for the buzzing of bees 
at the hive. In fact, the birds gain small 
rewards for their destructive efforts, for there 
are no insects in creosoted wood. 

Green woodpeckers build no nest. Like 
the other two species of British woodpecker, 
they bore their way into a tree and the hen 
lays about half-a-dozen whitish eggs at the 
bottom of the nesting-hole, which may be more 
than a foot deep and five or seven inches wide. 


They clearly nourish no wish to receive 
strange visitors to their home, for the entrance- 
hole when breeding begins is seldom more 
than two or three inches in diameter—only 
just enough for the owners to squeeze through. 
It would be interesting if observers in every 
district would find out which trees wood- 


peckers prefer for their home. In my village, 
I most often come on them breeding in the 
trunks of old Scots pines. 

I love nothing better than to squat beneath 
a clump of pines and oaks which fall within 
the territory of a pair of green woodpeckers 
near my home. Last time I was there, the 
loud yaffling of the birds soon sounded close 
at hand, and the pair settled on the trunk of a 
large oak and paddled their way up the tree, 
all the while seeking insects. After some 
minutes they suddenly left the tree and 
bounced their way through the air to an ant- 
hill some thirty yards off. 


T was while the green woodpeckers were 
feeding there that I heard a sharp ‘tchwick’ 

in the silver-birches to my left. Turning my 
binoculars on the trees, I gained a good view 
of the great spotted woodpecker, cousin of the 
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larger green variety, as he hopped up the 
trunk of the biggest birch. A second later 
the bird abandoned his meal and flew straight 
towards me. I lay still, hardly daring to 
breathe, for the great spotted woodpecker is 
notoriously shy. Like all birds, he is equipped 
with superb eyesight. Yet he failed to notice 
me sitting close against the trunk of a pine. 

The bird perched only four yards away and 
began to clamber about the trunk of a second 
pine, ever searching for food. He visited 
each side of the trunk in turn, repeatedly 
pausing to tap his beak hard against the wood, 
maybe in an effort to rip open some crack. 

The great spotted woodpecker is only nine 
inches long, or three inches less than his 
green cousin. He is black and white, though 
there is a small patch of crimson on the nape 
at the back of the head of the male bird. 
This bird is less common than the green 
species, but I sometimes think they are more 
numerous than we suppose, for they are not 
always easy to see. April or May is possibly 
the best time for counting their numbers in 
any district, because at that season the birds 
often betray their presence by their song. I 
write ‘song’ deliberately, though it is almost 
the strangest sound uttered by any British 
bird. 

Through the pleasant days of spring I 
frequently sit on a common in the centre of 
Sussex listening to the harsh, raucous drum- 
ming of three woodpeckers competing against 
each other from trees to the north, south, and 
west of my resting-place. It is an odd, 
hollow sound made by eight or ten taps with 
the bill each second against the hard trunk of 
a tree. Oram I right there? 

I do not pretend to know. If you climb 
the tree where a great spotted woodpecker 
has been drumming, you will get a shock, for 
there will be none of the deep dents in the 
wood that one would expect to discover after 
the wood has endured this rough treatment. 
Can it be that this drumming is, indeed, 
genuine song uttered from the throat? 
Perhaps. I have never met anyone who knew 
for certain. Many people hold powerful 
theories to explain the matter. Some first- 
class naturalists, like Mr Brian Vesey-Fitz- 
gerald, tend to favour the idea that the sound 
comes from the voice. Others, like Miss 
Frances Pitt, believe it is probably made by 
the bill hitting the wood. I would rather keep 
an open mind until proof of some kind is 
forthcoming. It is quite true that, watching 





the drumming from a few yards away, I have 
thought that the bill really did hit the wood. 
Yet it seems strange that the pecking should 
leave no deep marks on the trunk, although 
the sound can be heard a quarter of a mile 
away, and often much farther. This drum- 
ming of the great spotted woodpecker goes 
on from March to May, though reports are 
sometimes received of it being heard as early 
as January, and, indeed, I watched a wood- 
pecker drumming in frosty weather in early 
December last. 

The nesting-hole of the great spotted wood- 
pecker in the trunk of a tree extends inwards 
for an inch or two—at first it rises uphill— 
before falling into a round, well-made room, 
about a foot deep and almost half as wide in 
the middle. Here four to seven eggs are laid 
in May and June. The eggs hatch after little 
more than a fortnight, and the young are 
fledged when three weeks old. They seem to 
live on the larve of moths, spiders, flies, and on 
the seeds of pine-cones; and some birds have 
a taste for beechmast, hazel-nuts, and acorns. 


FEW days after watching a great spotted 

woodpecker feeding in my garden I had 
the good fortune to see another black and 
white bird, no bigger than a linnet, perch on 
the very same tree. ‘Is it the great spotted 
woodpecker’s baby?’ asked a_ ten-year-old 
schoolboy who was with me at the time. 

In fact, it was nothing of the kind, the 
juvenile of that species being quite large, and 
having the same black and white markings 
as the adults. This bird was barred black 
and white. It was the pied woodpecker, or 
lesser spotted woodpecker, to quote its proper 
name. Its small size—it is no more than six 
inches long—together with its love of secrecy, 
deny the observer many good views of it. It 
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is to be seen by the watchful, however, in 
places where there are open woodlands and 
well-timbered old gardens. 

Not long ago I found one in a garden beside 
a busy main road, not more than 400 yards 
from the centre of a town. The point is that 
this garden contained many old oaks and 
wych-elms, hence the presence there of the 
tawny owl, and the frequency of visits from 
the three species of woodpecker, while kestrel 
and sparrow-hawks often swooped in from 
the surrounding countryside. 

Though the pied woodpecker is small, he 
may make plenty of noise. Indeed, his 
drumming can even be confused with that of 
the great spotted variety, though as a rule it 
is much quieter. The green woodpecker has 
hardly ever been known to drum. 

*Pee-pee-pee’ is the normal call of the pied 
woodpecker, a sound not easily mistaken for 
that of any other common bird. Its food and 
nesting habits are much the same as those of 
its larger cousins, though it often likes to nest 
—despite its reputed shyness—strangely near 
to a road. The strenuous job of boring a 
nesting-hole is finished in a fortnight, and one 
can only marvel at the energy and skill of the 
little bird. 

Of all the birds of Britain, there are few 
more fascinating than these thrée wood- 
peckers. Whenever you walk along the edge 
of a wood or through a well-timbered park 
or garden look out for the laughing green 
woodpecker, the beautiful great spotted 
variety, or the tiny lesser spotted kind. On 
hearing the ‘quer-quer’ of the one, the 
‘tchwick’ or drumming of the great spotted, 
or the ‘pee-pee-pee’ of the smallest member 
of the tribe, stay still and silent for a moment. 
With luck you may see them at close quarters 
and even discover some new fact about these 
gay attractive birds. 


a 


Speed Away 


He rushes past, I stand aghast. 
A coy yet dauntless maid 
Behind him sits, and joys in it, 
Nor deems herself afraid. 


She holds him tight, in sheer delight, 
Her youthful soul afire, 

His iron steed a thing of speed, 
The houses rushing by her. 


Shall I imply, as they flash by, 
My censure in my measure? 

Not I! Not I!—I’ll not decry 
Their Pegasus and pleasure. 


JAMES MACALPINE. 








Twice-Told Tales 


III.—The Peace Apostle 


[From Chambers’s Edinburgh Journal of March 1851] 


N OTHING of any value is ever done unless 
under a certain degree of enthusiasm. 
Indeed, enthusiasm, even when verging upon 
downright craziness, is generally more effective 
in matters of enterprise than cool calculation 
or considerations of prudence. Wise, discreet 
sort of people seldom do anything very novel; 
they are too much afraid of what the world 
will say to dare to invent or originate. A total 
disregard, in short, of the laughers and 
snarlers is at the bottom of the more important 
class of movements, whether public or private. 
Amongst the various enthusiasts at present 
refreshing society with their various demon- 
strations, there is one for whom we must own 
a special regard; namely, Elihu Burritt, the 
Peace Apostle. It will be said that Elihu 
labours under a decided monomania. Yes; 
that is what is always said of your uncom- 
promising enthusiasts—the said enthusiasts 
entertaining the blessed conviction that they 
know better than all the rest of mankind, and 
not caring one pin what is thought of them. 
To come to the point: Elihu Burritt, as will 
be known to a tolerably wide circle, is an 
American who, having raised himself from 
the condition of a working blacksmith, and 
acquired a wonderful command of languages, 
has for several years been engaged in a seem- 
ingly hopeless crusade against war in every 
shape. The continent of Europe has been 
the chief theatre of his operations. Four 
years ago, on the occasion of a personal 
interview with this apostle of Peace, we 
ventured a doubt as to the likelihood of 
continental countries giving up their reliance 
on Force; seeing that they all sat like so 
many men each with a dagger in his hand, 
and a significant look at his neighbour’s 
throat. Elihu only compassionated our in- 
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credulity. He foresaw the approaching 
commencement of the reign of common 
sense. Gentleness was to guide the Earth. 

These pleasant anticipations could not but 
be ruffled by the subsequent and entirely 
unforeseen revolutions of 1848, every one of 
which was a work of force in its most abrupt 
and revolting form. Warned by the progress 
and consequences of these tumults, Elihu has 
assumed the character of teacher; without, 
however, abating one jot of his enthusiasm. 
On this ground we think he is likely for the 
first time to find rest for the soles of his feet. 
The world is much in need of schoolmasters, 
and no lesson is more desirable than that 
which inculcates the folly of fighting. But to 
give proper, or at least practical efficacy to 
admonitions of this kind, it is unfortunately 
necessary to teach all nations and peoples 
simultaneously; for if one of any importance 
be left out, it goes on according to its old 
fighting notions, and obliges peaceably- 
disposed neighbours to remain in arms in 
self-defence. 

To this desperate job of teaching continental 
nations how to behave themselves, the 
American has addressed himself; and nothing 
could be more easy than to laugh at the 
presumption of undertaking so Herculean a 
task. But why deride any plan whatever that 
aims at good? By all means let Elihu alone, 
and see what he will do in his own way. 
Wesley and Whitefield did very wonderful 
things by means not quite orthodox, and, as 
is well known, things which orthodoxy left 
unheeded. Who knows but this wandering 
blacksmith may, after all, do more to dis- 
seminate ideas of peace among foreign nations, 
than any ambassador with ten thousand a year, 
or other accredited functionary? 





The Fringed Flower 


SYLVESTER CAIRN 


YZ would never have happened if Edward 
Stevens had not been a keen gardener as 
well as a climber. He chanced to be spending 
his holiday scrambling among the Alpes 
Maritimes at the back of the Riviera, and was 
dividing his attention between the rocks and 
the plants—that is, until he saw the girl and 
her father. At least, he supposed the elderly 
man was her father. They were staying at the 
same hotel and, being English like himself, he 
fancied it would be easy enough to scrape 
acquaintance. But it was not. The girl was 
not at all the type one could pick up, and 
Edward could think of no reasonable excuse 
for speaking to either of them. It was not 
that the girl was stiff, but just that she did not 
seem to see him. She had her own interests, 
and she and the elderly man were out the 
whole day. Edward did not think they were 
climbing, however. 

Then he found that they shared a common 
hobby—and that should have been a bond of 
union. She, like himself, was interested in 
plants. One day she came in excitedly, and 
cried to her companion: ‘Oh the wonderful 
thing I found to-day—up that little valley 
behind the old mill. A freak cistus! I never 
saw such a lovely thing.’ 

Edward stepped forward to speak to her, 
but she turned aside, as if he were not there. 
He did not think she meant it, but she was 
too completely absorbed in her discovery even 
to see him. 


| Sager went up that little valley himself 
that afternoon, and was well rewarded. 
It was a small bush, covered with dainty white 
flowers, little ethereal wild-roses, with petals 
so delicate as to be almost transparent and a 
huge golden heart. That was the type; and 
a whole sunny bank was covered with it. 


Yet Edward had no trouble in identifying the 
sport. It had the same exquisite beauty, but 
each petal was as deeply cut as that of a 
ragged robin, giving the effect of laciness, or 
of a deep fringe round a golden ball. Edward 
was fascinated, and made up his mind to collect 
seed—if it set seed in time—and cuttings to 
take home with him. 

When Edward got back to the hotel, the 
girl’s father was still boasting of their find. 
‘She knows what she’s doing. If she says it’s 
a sport, you can be sure itis. No question of a 
mistake on her part. And, of course, it'll grow 
for her. Everything does. “The green hand.” 
I couldn’t do without her. Oh yes, it’s per- 
fect. However, we won’t lift it till the Last 
day—no use having it packed for longer than 
necessary. But look at that,’ and he flourished 
a spray of the filmy lacy beauty. ‘What do 
you think of that?’ he asked, and he happened 
to catch Edward’s eye. 

‘It’s a sport right enough,’ agreed Edward, 
though without the enthusiasm which seemed 
demanded. He was angry—and disappointed 
in the girl. To steal such a rarity appeared 
almost desecration. But now, knowing what 
they intended, he hurried back to get at least 
cuttings—to make sure of them, and also to 
snatch the ripest seed-pods, although he would 
rather have given them a few days more in the 
sun’s warmth. Already the flowers of that 
day’s blooming had fallen, and the shrub 
would have been indistinguishable from the 
rest, except for the finely-cut petals which lay 
round it like curls of packing-paper. Edward 
was frowning as he selected what he wanted. 
Cuttings and seeds were fair. But when a 
thing was so rare, no one had a right to take 
it all. Yet, the girl had done that—or was 
to do so. 

He hastened back to the hotel, arriving just 
in time for dinner, and, indeed, found himself 
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entering the dining-room immediately behind 
the girl’s father. He could not help com- 
menting: *‘So—you feel justified in—taking 
that whole plant—in monopolising it and not 
letting anyone else—share your discovery?’ 

“What do you mean?’ The man seemed 
rather taken aback. ‘She found it, so why 
shouldn’t she have it? Finding’s keeping. 
You know the saying. I’ve been a fool, 
showing it to anyone to-day—but I was too 
excited to keep it to myself. We don’t leave 
for a few days, and I won’t be happy now till 
we've got it safely packed and ready for the 
journey. Then—you wait a year or two, and 
it’ll make a sensation in the big shows! I 
want to call it after her, but she says you can’t 
call a cistus a daphne!’ and he chuckled. 
‘She says something descriptive—like Fringed 
Fairy. Still, the flower’s the thing. Time 
enough to choose the name.’ 

So her name was Daphne. A few days before, 
Edward would have been interested in that 
discovery, and would have tried to find out 
her surname, too—and have seized the chance 
of speaking to her, to congratulate her on her 
find. But now he did not want to speak to 
her, because she had robbed the little secret 
valley of its treasure. 

He did not see her again, for he moved on 
sooner than he had intended, to meet a friend 
and do some climbing with him. Now, how- 
ever, he did not care, for, to a true plant- 
lover such as Edward, she had committed 
the unforgivable sin. 


Lowa holiday over, he returned to his 
job and his garden. And his first interest 
was to attend to his precious seed and the 
cuttings, which looked like so many dried 
twigs when he unpacked them, but which 
regained their moisture after steeping in water 
for twenty-four hours. And his luck held. 
The seeds germinated, and he tended the tiny 
seedlings carefully; and nursed the cuttings 
which drooped as if they missed their native 
air. 

He did not think of them as the Fringed 
Flower, however, but as Cistus Daphne, not 
because he was interested in the girl—against 
his will—but because they might not be 
fringed after all. A sport is so rarely true to 
type. Seed usually reverts to the parent 
form; and he did not think his cuttings would 
grow. He almost envied the girl having the 
whole bush. She would have no trouble in 
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getting her cuttings, taking them just when 
she wanted. Nevertheless, he could not have 
taken it. ‘Never take the only specimen of a 
rare plant’ had been his father’s dictum. 
“Never leave a district the poorer for your 
visit. If you leave enough to grow and replace 
all you have taken, you aren’t a thief. But it 
is the greedy collector who makes the rare 
plant yet rarer—and the rarest ones extinct, 
in their natural haunts.’ 

Time dragged. At the best, it would be 
two years before he could show Cistus Daphne. 
He felt he must use that name. At the least, 
he owed it to the girl. It was not that he 
wanted to remember her name or anything 
silly or sentimental, but, after all, it had been 
her find. Had it not been for her, he would 
never have penetrated into the little hidden 
valley whose existence so few passers-by 
suspected. 

He could still remember her face as she had 
burst into the hotel lounge, too excited to 
keep quiet about her discovery. ‘A find—a 
real find—something new!’ 

And the man had said, half tolerantly, half 
teasingly: ‘All your geese are swans.” 

Then she had retorted half laughing, half 
annoyed: ‘But it’s lovely.’ 

And he agreed: ‘No doubt—but so is a 
dandelion!’ 

For all that, the girl had been right. It was 
lovely—and worth cultivating. Edward looked 
out for it at the next year’s big shows. 
The girl had the plant already and did not 
have to wait, as he had, to see if it came true 
to type. There was no mention, however, of 
a fringed cistus, and he was puzzled. Why 
wasn’t she showing? The next year he looked 
out for it again, but it was not there. For the 
first time, the idea came that he might be able 
to show it himself, and claim the honour of 
introducing such a bloom to the British 
garden. For the first time its name seemed of 
importance. Before, Cistus Daphne had been 
inevitable, because that was what the girl, or 
her father, meant to call it. Now, the choice 
might be his, and he toyed with various 
things: Fringed Beauty, Butterfly—for it 
seemed to poise as lightly. Yet somehow or 
other he still found himself thinking of it as 
Cistus Daphne. 

The first buds formed—dark red calyces, 
like jewels; and he waited for them to open, 
hanging eagerly over the row of flower-pots. 
At last, one morning they showed white and 
pearly—but not one was fringed. Out of the 





fifteen pots, six showed bloom, and all were 
the ordinary white cistus. They were the 
larger stronger plants which had flowered. 
The next day three more were out—and his 
heart sank. After all, how often does a sport 
come true from seed? What else ought he to 
have expected? Nevertheless, he was dis- 
appointed, though he told himself he was a 
fool to be depressed. The third day another 
two were out, leaving only four with closed 
calyces, and those four were the smallest and 
poorest of all. 

He had given up hope on the fourth day, 
when he approached the row of plants. But 
to-day he gasped and blinked, afraid to 
believe his eyes, for two of the plants showed 
bloom—and both had deeply fringed petals, 
and all the airy beauty of the parent plant. 
Cistus Daphne was not a dream after all. The 
last two plants were also fringed. Four out 
of fifteen had come true—a very high per- 
centage indeed. And he found himself 
reckoning on how long it would take to 
‘fix’ the seed. In any case what did that 


matter? With the plants, one could always 
grow from cuttings. 


HE show came at last, at which new and 

beautiful plants are introduced to the 
admiring world. There were other larger and 
more striking things than the cistus; and 
Edward told himself that it would not arouse 
interest, although it had won the coveted 
award for a new variety. Nevertheless, the 
stand at which Cistus Daphne stood was the 
centre of interest. Even its name added to 
its importance. 

‘Why Daphne?’ was the universal query. 
‘Could it possibly be a cross between the two?’ 
was the impossible suggestion of some; but 
that was quashed by the knowledgeable. ‘It 
must mean something. Perhaps the name of 
the girl the grower is in love with,’ argued the 
sentimental. And that idea made it still more 
popular. 

Edward, who could hardly tear himself 
away from his treasure, was questioned. ‘Is 
it a hybrid?’ ‘What’s the parentage?’ 
‘Where did you get the fringe—or is it a 
sport?’ 

‘A sport, I fancy. Found it growing wild 
behind a little place on the Riviera. Brought 
back seeds and cuttings—but the cuttings 
didn’t come.’ 

‘You were lucky, then. Not one chance in 


THE FRINGED FLOWER 


a thousand of that happening!’ And, after 
a pause: ‘Who is—Daphne, or is it indiscreet 
to ask?’ 

Edward hesitated a moment, and then said: 
‘Oh, nothing of sentiment—only, though I 
managed to grow it, someone else—discovered 
the plant and deserved the credit. I—didn’t 
even know her surname. So, it had to be 
Daphne. Merely a matter of—justice.’ But 
as he spoke he knew that, if only he had not 
been so disgusted with the girl for taking the 
only plant, it would have been sentiment as 
well as justice. 

On the second day of the show, a girl came 
and stopped to stare, as so many others had 
done. Yet this girl was different. After one 
glance she cried: ‘Why, my cistus! So, it’s 
alive after all.” And she read the name—and 
flushed. ‘But—but—why Daphne?’ she 
stammered. 

There was no one there to answer that 
question. However, later—for she came back 
again and again as if unable to tear herself 
away—Edward was there and saw her. To 
the girl he was vaguely familiar, though that 
was all. He knew her of course—Daphne, 
the girl he had tried to meet, and whom he 
would still have wanted to meet—were it not 
for her theft of the only cistus from the secret 
valley. For that was the unforgivable sin. 

Still, he approached her, and said tentat- 
ively: ‘You are—looking at that cistus?’ 

‘Yes. But—why do you call it Daphne? 
That’s—a silly name.’ 

‘Well, I didn’t know the girl’s surname. 
Yours I mean—and it was really—your dis- 
covery, not mine.’ 

‘Mine?’ she echoed. 
get it?’ 

*Seeds—and cuttings. But the cuttings got 
too dried up, packed with my climbing-boots. 
These came from seed. I—expected you to 
show yours—last year at the latest.’ 

‘Mine? But—I hadn’t any.’ 

“You—took the whole plant.’ 
sciously his voice was accusing. 

“You mean—my uncle did? I was—angry 
and thought it a horrible thing to do. I 
wanted to put it back—but I couldn’t get it. 
He had it packed. Seeds and cuttings were 
different. He didn’t deserve to grow it, so— 
so I wasn’t sorry for him when it—died. 
Only—sorry that so much beauty should be 
wiped out.’ 

*I’m—glad you feel like that,’ said Edward. 

She gave him a puzzled glance, but went on 
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*But—how did you 


Uncon- 
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quickly, as if sorry she had spoken as she had 
of her relative. ‘But my uncle is so keen. 
After all, it’s his profession. He was so 
anxious to get it into the market as soon as he 
could—but it died. And I felt it was a judg- 
ment on him,’ she laughed suddenly. ‘And 
he was so cross when I said so! But—how 
did you know my name? I mean—I seem to 
recollect your face vaguely.’ 

“Yes, I was at the hotel, when you came 
and told your uncle—your father I thought 
him. So—I went to see for myself. And I 
heard him speak to you as Daphne. I didn’t 
know the other name. So, it had to be 
Cistus Daphne. Now—you’ll take a couple 
of your namesake.’ 

*I couldn’t.’ 

‘But of course. Without you I’d never 
have heard of them. And—and will you 
come and have a cup of tea with me now— 
and we can discuss it.” He felt that here was 
the girl, that she had not sinned against the 
plant-collector’s creed, that having found her 
he must not let her go! 


Some time afterwards the girl asked: 
‘Why were you glad my uncle had taken the 
cistus—and that I hadn’t?’ 

That was a hard question to answer, so he 
said: ‘I'll tell you—some day.’ 


T was some months later when he asked, 

his arm round her: ‘Where shall we spend 
the honeymoon?’ 

*At Les Rochers Rouges,’ she answered 
softly. 

‘Because we—met there? 
really meet?’ 

‘No. Because—Edward, you’ll think me a 
silly idiot. But I want to take some of the 
Fringed Cistus back and plant them—there 
behind the mill, to try and make up for the 
one we—stole? Or—do you think it would 
be a good idea?’ 

And he nodded agreement, feeling, for the 
hundredth time, that they understood each 
other perfectly. The same thought had been 
in his own mind. 


Or—did we 


At Parting 


(After the Chinese of Li Po, 705-762) 


Here in a golden hour, 
Morning-shine 

And scent of willow flower 
Mingle with the wine. 


The serving-girl from Wu 
Brings each a brimming glass. 
Alas, that friends so true 
Must part, and pass! 


These merry lads were up 
At first chirp of day, 

To share my stirrup-cup 
And speed my way. 


Yet, with divided heart, 

In this gay interim, 
Eager to depart, 

I long to stay with them. 


Tell me, O eastern tide 
Flowing to the sea, 

Which longing shall abide 
And go with me? 


GERALD BULLETT. 
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Economies in the Garden 





E rise in prices and the demands of the 

Income Tax Commissioners make it 
necessary for all of us to carry out garden 
economies. There are those with larger 
gardens who are able to convert them into 
market-gardens and so save very consider- 
able sums a year. Asa horticultural adviser, I 
have been concerned with these conversions 
in many gardens all over the country, and it is 
surprising what can be done. Where, how- 
ever, it is not possible to effect big income-tax 
savings, the economies must come in the 
personal management of the garden by the 
owner. 

It is impossible to cut down on manures and 
manuring. To try and reduce the amount of 
compost to be dug in or the quantity of fish- 
manure to be applied is a false economy. 
The soil must be right, therefore the gardener 
must keep up the humus content. Secondly, 
it is foolish to attempt to save on the seed bill. 
The best seeds are never too dear. Go toa 
reliable seedsman and buy the best strains of 
each variety—the operative word here is 
‘strain.’ Of course, some excellent savings 
can be effected by sowing the seed more 
carefully, and I always advise what is known 
as the ‘station’ method. Two or three seeds 
are sown at stations, the right distance apart 
in the drill, thus preventing the wastage which 
always takes place when continuous lines of 
seed are sown. With onions, for instance, you 
only need about three seeds every three inches 
along the drill, or with lettuces, three seeds 
every eight inches, and then later the idea is to 
thin out to one seedling per station. 

Great savings can be made by the use of 
straw. This can be applied in between the 
soft-fruit bushes so as to cover the ground 
completely to a depth of about a foot. If this 
deep mulch is given all over the land where 
fruit is grown no cultivations have to be carried 
out during the summer, and it is only necessary 
to give another similar top-dressing of straw 
the following December. Straw over the 
ground is pleasant to walk upon, and gradually 
it gets broken down by ‘use’ and by the rain 
and other elements, and then the worms pull 


it into the ground. A commercial fruit- 
growing friend of mine told me that he saved 
as much as £11 per acre by adopting this 
modern method among his blackcurrants and 
raspberries. 

In the flower-shrub garden a similar method 
is practised, but with the use of horticultural 
peat instead of straw. Of course, the peat 
could be used in the fruit garden with success, 
but, as it is more expensive, most garden- 
owners use straw for the fruit and rhubarb 
and peat in the flower garden. A bale or two 
of this special deacidified peat is bought and 
is spread over the surface of the soil to the 
depth of three inches. Once again, this 
makes it unnecessary to carry out hoeing 
during the summer or to do any winter fork- 
ing or digging at all. Furthermore, in all 
cases a mulch of this kind encourages the 
roots to come to the surface of the ground, 
where they are never disturbed and where 
they are able to find the plant-food they 
require. When borders are forked over each 
winter hundreds of roots are cut off. 

In the herbaceous border, the gardener 
must be satisfied with the dwarfer sturdier 
types of flowering perennials, those which need 
no staking at all and which come up year 
after year without any particular attention. 
Varieties which come into this category 
are the Crimson Star aquilegia, the baby 
Michaelmas daisies like Alderman Vokes 
and Princess Elizabeth, the anthemis Thora 
Peggy, the echinops known as Taplow Blue, 
the Whiteladies pinks, the Wargrave variety 
of perennial geranium, heleniums like Riverton 
Gem and Chipperfield’s Orange, the Cam- 
bridge Scarlet bergamot, the Youngii evening 
primrose, the Aldersey strain of Iceland 
poppy, and the trollius known as Com- 
mander-in-Chief. There are also one or two 
good astilbes, some sturdy sidalceas, and a 
veronica or two like True Blue. 

I shall be glad to help readers with their 
gardening problems. Write to me through 
the Editor, kindly enclosing a stamped 
addressed envelope for the reply. 

W. E. SHEWELL-COOPER, M.B.E., N.D.H. 
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Science at Your Service 








WOOL FROM COWS 


HE cow would seem to have exhausted 

her services to mankind in providing milk, 
butter, cheese, cream, leather, and meat. 
With the aid of chemists, however, the cow 
will in future provide a clothing fibre which 
many experts believe to be the best synthetic 
wool substitute yet produced. Recent rises 
in the price of sheep’s wool have focused 
attention upon this post-war development. 
The fibre is made directly from skimmed 
milk. This may sound an almost fantastic 
statement, but it will be remembered that 
plastic articles, notably umbrella handles, 
were made from milk before the war. Indeed, 
the principal protein of milk, casein, has long 
been one of the basic substances for making 
plastics. 

Broadly, plastic materials are producible 
when substances of large molecular size— 
for example, proteins, carbohydrates such 
as cellulose, etc., can be induced to join 
their molecules together in long chains or 
other aggregations, thus forming giant-sized 
molecules. Chemically the process is known 
as polymerisation. Casein was a suitable 
raw material for plastics because its already 
large molecule could be induced, under 
certain conditions, to polymerise. Natural 
wool is itself a polymerised protein. Artificial 
silk, nylon, and other synthetic fibres are 
plastic substances which can be shaped by 
emission through small orifices into long and 
continuous filaments. 

Considerable research has been required to 
discover the precise conditions under which 
casein can be polymerised to form a filament- 
type plastic, but this has now been accom- 
plished in Holland, where a pilot-plant is 
already manufacturing several tons a week 
of the ‘milk wool.’ Milk wool can be dyed 
as satisfactorily as natural wool. It has a not 
dissimilar shrinkage factor. It can also be 
carbonised without damage to the fibre 
itself, a wool-industry requirement which 
most other artificial fibres have not been able 
to meet. 

Tests in the British woollen-goods in- 
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dustry of Yorkshire have shown that 
mixtures of the casein-based wool and sheep’s 
wool in 1:3 proportion are exceedingly 
difficult to distinguish from  pure-wool 
products. For some goods,.1:1 mixtures are 
also effective. As the price of the milk wool 
is less than a third of the price of real wool at 
the end of 1950, the prospect of cows making 
appreciable contributions to our clothing as 
well as to our feeding is far from slight. As 
the casein is extractable from skimmed milk, 
a total loss of nutrition is not associated with 
this development: cream or butter can first 
be made from milk, the fibre-making casein 
being obtained from what is left. 


A PORTABLE RADIATOR 


A new type of radiator combines the 
advantages of an electric-fire with those of 
central-heating. Unlike electric-fires, how- 
ever, it has no open element requiring a guard, 
and, unlike central-heating radiators, it is 
movable to any position in a house or an 
office. Indeed, its portability is assisted by 
the fact that it is mounted upon four small 
wheels. 

The heating system is based upon oil heated 
on the immersion principle by an internal 
electric element. The oil is hermetically 
sealed in the seamless steel pipes of the 
radiator. Even under continuous use the 
oil cannot boil; in disuse it cannot freeze. 
The oil submerging the encased element 
provides perfect and permanent insulation. 

The degree of heat required can be adjusted 
to high, medium, and low settings; these re- 
spectively consume 1200, 800, and 400 watts 
per hour. The radiator is 26 by 26 by 8 inches 
and has a total heating-surface of 16} square’ 
feet. Its total weight is 77 lb. The finish is 
cream enamel. An over-dry heating effect is 
avoided by a removable tray which is inset at 
the top of the radiator in a concealed position 
and which can be periodically filled with 
water. A_ three-pin power-plug point is 
required for connection, the lead-length 
supplied being 8 feet. The radiator is suited 
to voltages of 110, 200/220, and 220/240. 





A LAMP FOR DISPLAY LIGHTING 


A new electric-bulb is specially designed for 
spotlighting particular displays or articles in 
shop-windows or on exhibition stands, or, 
indeed, any limited part of an area where 
placed and intensified illumination is desired. 
The bulb is parabolic in shape; the fairly flat 
crown is satin-frosted; the upper half of the 
bulb is coated on the inside with aluminium 
to form a powerful reflector. This design, 
together with the tungsten filament, ensures 
narrow-beam spotlighting. The lamp can be 
used with voltages of 110, 210, 230, and 250; 
it has a wattage of 150. Apart from use in 
window displays, showrooms, or exhibition 
stands, the lamp is likely to be of considerable 
value to photographers. By using two or three 
lamps at the same time, lighting effects 
previously obtained only by expensive spot- 
lights can be readily produced. 

A similar bulb for floodlighting, having the 
same internal reflecting system but giving a 
beam-spread of illumination, is designed for 
projecting light on hoardings or school 
blackboards, etc. The price of these bulbs is 
not very much higher than that of normal 
bulbs of the same light-power. 


ILLUMINATED DARNERS 

The darning mushroom is a well-known 
household article. Usually made of wood, it 
has probably been employed as a darning 
aid for two or three centuries. A most 
ingenious modification has been attracting 
considerable and well-deserved attention 
during the past year. The shape of a mush- 
room is still maintained, but the appliance is 
made of coloured plastic material in two parts. 
One section is the top half of the mushroom; 
this screws quite easily on to the other section, 
the lower half of the mushroom and the handle 
or stem. Both are hollow, and a battery- 
operated lighting system is housed inside the 
appliance. On giving the final turn to the 
screw-connection of the two parts, the bulb- 
battery circuit is completed and the light, 
passing through the opaque plastic surface 
of the mushroom, provides a gentle illumina- 
tion, not enough to produce any glare problem 
but quite enough to show up any small holes 
in the material being darned and to minimise 
eyestrain in the actual darning operation. 
The battery, any ordinary No. 8 torch variety, 
is housed in the hollow stem. These darners 
are made in various pastel shades, and their 
price, including the battery, is very low. 


SCIENCE AT YOUR SERVICE 


A FRUIT-SPRAYING ADVANCE 


For many years it has been looked upon as 
necessary to spray fruit-trees with winter 
washes of the tar-oil or petroleum-oil type if 
good control of pests is to be secured. The 
winter-spraying operation in a full programme 
for orchard hygiene has, indeed, been ‘ priority 
No. 1.’ One of the leading insecticide-manu- 
facturing companies in Britain has now 
produced a new spray which can be used in 
the spring and which eliminates the need for 
winter washing. This claim is not lightly 
made, being based upon experimental research 
carried out over the past two years, involving 
the treatment of several thousand acres of 
fruit. 

The insecticide used is not entirely new. As 
is now fairly well known, the chemical 
benzene hexachloride is a British synthetic 
insecticide which has been developed more 
or less simultaneously with the Swiss dis- 
covery, DDT. This insecticide, in the form 
of a readily dispersible powder, is applied 
as a spray for use in the spring, to give 
control of apple and plum aphids, apple 
sucker, apple-blossom weevil, woolly aphid, 
winter moth, apple sawfly, and capsid. 


Economically, one great advantage of this 


method of spring control is that this fruit- 
tree spray can be combined with, and 
therefore given in the same operation as, the 
lime-sulphur sprays, which are also required 
in any fully effective programme of pest and 
disease control. 

This may well be a most notable advance in 
commercial fruit-production practice. The 
cost of a succession of spray treatments 
has become increasingly troublesome; any 
method of reducing the number of operations 
per year without losing efficiency in pest 
control must be of great significance. In 
large-scale commercial practice, it is claimed 
that the new spring treatment costs about 
half as much per acre as the traditional 
winter plus spring programme. 


WATERPROOFING SOLUTIONS 

It is not perhaps widely known that water- 
proofing and moisture-repelling solutions can 
be purchased, making it possible for proofing 
or reproofing of camping fabrics, car-covers, 
boat-sails, and similar articles, to be per- 
formed at home. A British firm which has 
long specialised in this type of product offers 
five different proofing solutions. Broadly, 
these solutions deposit permanently plastic 
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and water-resisting substances on absorbent 
materials; the deposited film, however, with- 
stands folding wear and tear, and shrinkage 
will not occur under normal weather- 
variations. 

Two of these five products are for proofing 
brick, stone, cement, roughcast, plaster, wood, 
or wallboard surfaces; they can be brushed 
or sprayed on, they dry quickly, and make 
an invisible damp-proof deposit. The three 
solutions for fabric proofing are supplied in 
colourless forms, or in green, brown, khaki, 
black, white, red, blue, or orange. Application 
should be made by brush or by spraying with 
a stirrup-pump or other spraying appliance. 

For proofing fabrics to meet temperate- 
climate conditions there are two solutions, one 
a somewhat thinner liquid than the other. 
The thinner solution is used for closely- 
woven fabrics—for example, lighter-weight 
camping equipment, raincoats, ropes, nets, 
etc. Heavier and more loosely - woven 
materials should be treated with the thicker 
liquid, especially if they have to withstand 
torrential downpours of rain for long periods 
—for instance, boat-sails and heavy tent 
equipment. 

The remaining solution for fabric treatment 


offered by this firm is designed to meet tropical 


conditions. The water-repelling deposit also 
withstands rot attack by micro-organisms 
and soil bacteria, and it is considerably 
repellent to ants and termites. 

Quantities of these solutions required for 
fabric proofing vary according to the type of 
fabric. As a rough guide, one gallon will 
cover from 200 to 160 square feet of finely- 
woven fabric and 240 to 180 square feet of 
heavier and more loosely-woven material. 
The solutions are supplied in tins containing 
}, 4, and 1 gallon, and in drums of 5-, 10-, 
and 40-gallon capacity. 


AN IMPROVED FIREBRICK 


A minor improvement in firebrick design 
is worthy of mention. This is a shaped fire- 
brick which will fit all standard sizes of basket 
fire—12, 14, 16, or 18 inches; the front is 
curved to fit the bow, or up-turn, of the basket, 
and this excludes the accumulation of ash. 
The bricks should be placed at each side of 
the fire to save fuel. The design enables the 
brick to be used on either the left-hand or the 
right-hand side of the fire, depending simply 
upon which of the two straight sides is laid 
horizontally. 
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THUNDERSTORM OBSERVERS 


Though the title of this feature is ‘Science 
at Your Service,’ this item deals with the 
possibility of a service for science that some 
readers might care to undertake. A research 
association in England has since 1948 been 
making a continuous census of thunderstorms 
in England, Scotland, and Wales. The work 
is of practical importance, for storms have an 
economic significance owing to the damage 
caused by lightning. In all, 375 voluntary 
observers in various localities co-operated 
during 1949—more than double the number 
enrolled during 1948. More, however, are 
still needed, particularly in country districts. 

Readers interested in taking part in this 
large-scale research programme are invited 
to write to: The’ British Electrical and Allied 
Industries Research Association, 5 Wadsworth 
Road, Greenford, Middlesex, marking the 
envelope ‘Thunderstorm Observations.” They 
can be assured that their reports on the 
frequency of occurrence of lightning flashes 
would be of considerable practical value to 
the electrical supply industry, in addition 
to serving a scientific purpose. 


SURFACE PROTECTION 


A British company has developed in use a 
method of permanently sealing paper, fabrics, 
or photographs between sheet-films of trans- 
parent plastic materials. This process, which 
gives an hermetic seal, can be applied to shop 
price-tickets, showcards, brochure covers, 
works passes, etc. The printed matter en- 
closed within the sheet-films is given per- 
manent protection from oil, grease, or water; 
a polished or a matt surface can be had. This 
innovation would appear to have numerous 
uses and is attractive for both hygienic and 
visual reasons. 


To CoRRESPONDENTS who wish fuller information 
regarding new inventions, publications, etc. 
mentioned here, addresses will be furnished, 
when possible, if (and only if) a stamped 
addressed envelope or postcard for a reply be 
sent to the Editor, Chambers’s Journal, 11 
Thistle Street, Edinburgh. To avoid delays, 
requests of this kind from correspondents 
abroad will be forwarded to the manufacturer 
or agent if stamps, postal orders, or imperial 
or international reply coupons are enclosed 
for the purpose. The issue of the Journal and 
the heading of the paragraph in which the 
object of inquiry is described should be given 
in order to facilitate reference. 
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=’ Balanced blending, 
in its most exact 
form, is the source 
of the deep and con- 
stant satisfaction 
given by Craven 
Empire Tobaccos. 


Craven Empire De Luxe Mixture 4/2d. and 
Craven Empire Curly Cut 4/3d. an ounce. 


" €80 VEARS REPUTATION FOR QUALITY 
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A delicious 
change 
from Bread 
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/ Crisp and Creamy—Unsweetened 


ne Try it with butter, marmalade, cheese, etc. 
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